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Art. 1.—Travels in Sweden during the Autumn of 1812. 
By Thomas Thomson, M. D. F.R.S. L.and E. F.L.S. 
‘Beaker of the Geological Society, of the Wernerian 
Society, and of the Imperial Chirurgo-medical Academy 
of Petersburgh. LIllustwated by Maps and other Plates. 

ondon: Baldwin, 1813, 4to. £2. 2s. 


Dr. THOMSON did not remain in Sweden more than 
six or seven. weeks; but during that time he appears to 
have been very sedulous and very successful in obtaini 
information respecting the country of various kinds ; and 
has formed altogether an instructive and interesting work. 
It is not-destitute of such communications, as will be ac- 
ceptable to the general reader, to the moralist, or the po- 
litician; but it will be perused with more particular sa- 
tisfaction by those who regard the geological structure of 
a country as a subject of curious and important investiga- 
tion. Much light is thrown in this valuable volume on. 
the mineralogy of Sweden, and on the different strata of 
the soil. But as this part of the work is likely to be in- 
teresting only to a particular class of philosophical rea. 
ers, we shall not pay so much attention to it in our selec- 
tions as to those details' from which a more general class 
of readers are likely to derive either information or amuse- 
ment, : 

During the comparatively short interval, in which Dr. 
Thomson was in Sweden, he traversed, as he tells us, ‘ an 
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extent of more than 1200 miles.’ He saw much of the 
—— and he observed it with a penetrating eye. He 
carefully noted whatever came within the sphere of his 
observation which a stranger might like to know; and his 
travels are throughout those of a man of quick discern- 
ment and of solid sense. 

When Dr. Thomson arrived at Gottenburg, he found 
that that city, though at present a place of great resort 
and of much sauna tapuiieien, contains no inns. 
There were only two hotels where lodging and breakfast 
were to be had, but where no dinner was to be procured. 
Our traveller however found an ample compensation for 
the want of inns in the generous hospitality of the mer- 
chants, to some of whom he had letters of introduction. 

Gottenburg is a very thriving town, owing to the new 
channel into which the communication with the continent 
has been thrown by what is called the continental system 
of Bonaparte. This has rendered it, according to the fa- 
shionable phrase, a depot of British goods. The increase 
of prosperity at Gottenburg is proved by the rapid increase 
of its population. Inthe year 1791, ‘the population of 
Gottenburg was about 15,000. In 1804 it was 17,760, in 
1811 it was 24,858.” Though this may not be equal to 
the progressive increase in some of the towns in Great 
Britain in the same interval, yet it is very remarkable 
when compared with that of the population in other Swe- 
dish towns. 

The following are some of Dr. Thompson’s details re- 
specting the social habits of the Swedes : 

‘The Swedes are fond of great parties. I have more than 
once sat «lown td table with nearly fifty people in a private 
house. The hour of dinner is two o’clock. After the com- 
pany are assembled they are shown into a room adjoining the 
dining-room. In the middle of this room there is a round table 
covered with a table-cloth, upon which are placed bread, 
cheese, butter, and corn-brandy. Every person eats a morsel 
of bread and cheese and butter, and drinks a dram of brandy, 
by way of exciting the appetite for dinner. There are usually 
iwo kinds of bread; namely, wheat-bread baked into a kind of 
small rolls, for [ never saw any loaves in Sweden; and rye, 
which is usualiy baked in-thin cakes, and is known in Sweden 
by the name of nickebroed. It is very palatable but requires 
good teeth to chew it. 

‘ After this whet, the company are shown into the dining 
room, and take their seats round the table. The first dish 
brought in is salmagundy, salt fish, a mixture of salmon and 
rice, sausages, or some such strong seasoned article, to give an 
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additional whet to the appetite, It isHanded@ round the table, 
and every person helps himself in succession to as muth of it 
as he chooses.. The next dish is commonly roasted or stewed 
mutton, with bacon ham. .These articles are: carved by some 
individual at table, most commonly the master: of: the house, 
and the carved pieces being heaped upon a plate-are carried 
round the company like the first dish. ‘The Swedes.like the 
French eat of every thing that is presented at table. The third 
dish is usually soup, then fowls, then fish (generally salmon, 
pike, or streamlings), then pudding, then the dessert, which 
consists of a great profusion of sweet-meats, in the preparation 
of which the inhabitants of Gottenburg excel. _ Each, of these 
dishes is handed about in succession. The vegetables, vontsist- 
ang of potatoes, carrots, turnips, cauliflowers, greens, &c. are 
vanded about in the same way. During the whole time of dinner 
a great deal of wine is drunk by the company.’ 

‘ The dinner usually lasts about two hours. On a signal 
given the company all rise together, bow with much solemnity 
towards the table, or rather towards each other, and then ad- 
journ into the drawing-room. Here a cup of coffee is served 
up immediately to every individual. It is but doing the Swedes 
justice to say that their coffee is excellent, greatly preferable 
to what is usually drunk in England. This is the more re- 
markable because the Swedes import all their coffee from. Bri- 
tain: its quality, therefore, is not different from that of our own, 
and its superiority owing solely to their understanding better 
how to make it. You can get coffee in the meanest peasant’s 
house, and it is always excellent. It is usually about five 
o'clock when coffee is over. The company separate at this 
time, either goihg home to their own houses, or sauntering 
about in the fields if the weather be good.’ 

The Swedes, like ourselves, are subjected to the evils of 
a paper circulation; but in a greater degree: for they are 
said to be without -either silver or copper coin.. * There 
are two kinds of paper in Sweglen; bank paper and go- 
vernment paper.’ The first is said to continue at par, but 
the last has suffered great depreciation. All calculations 
‘are made hy means of government paper, so that when 
you pay in bank paper, or in copper, your payments go for 
one-third more than their denomination.” The bank 
notes are as low as 6d:; and the largest note, which Mr. 
‘Thomson met with, was for 30 rix-dollars, or £4. 10s. 
sterling. As we are upon this subject, we must mention 
another.fact which our author states, that in Denmark, 
where at present ‘there is nothing but paper-currency, 
their paper has been so much depreciated, that their lowest 
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notes of eight skillings Danish are only equivalent to one 
halfpenny. 

e late increased influx of strangers to Gottenburg 
has occasioned a remarkable advance in the prices of ac- 
commodation. 

‘ For two rooms,’ says Dr. Thomson, ‘ for four days, we 
paid twelve rix dollars, or twenty-four shillings sterling. Our 
breakfast cost us from eighteen-pence to two shillings, and the 
washing of a shirt came to eight-pence sterling. A dozen years 
ago the prices did not amount to one-fourth of the above 
sums,’ / 

No stage coaches have yet been established in Sweden ; 
and therefore the traveller must provide a vehicle of his 
own. The Swedish horses, though small, are describe 
ed as active; and so sure-footed, that Dr. Thomson tells 
us, of the great number which he employed during his 
tour, he 
‘never saw one of them stumble. * * ‘ You pay for your 
horses at the rate of eighteen skillings, or nine-pence sterling, 
per horse, for the Swedish mile, which is almost exactly equal 
to 63 English miles. But when you take horses from a 
town, however small, the rate of posting for that stage is in- 
creased fifty per cent.’ 

Our traveller first proceeded from Gottenburg to the 
celebrated falls of the river Gotha at Trollhiitte, about 
fifty-three miles north from Gottenburg. He was much 
struck by the ee of the Swedish roads, which are 
narrower than the English, but as smooth as those in a 
gentleman’s park. These roads are kept in repair by the 
peasants at their own expense. Each peasant has a cer- 
tain portion of the road allotted to his share; and these 
portions ‘are all carefully marked off by small pieces of 
board, upon which are painted the initials of the peasant’ 
to whom they are assigned. 

The Swedish enclosures are in general constructed with 
wooden paling, which occasions an enormous consumption 
of wood, as the paling is formed without ‘any regard to 
economy in the use of that article. The crops, which 
Dr. Thomson saw on his route, were ‘ exceedingly foul. 
The fields were all divided into pretty broad ridges, which 
were occupied alternately with different kinds of grain.’ 
This was formerly the practice in several parts of Eng- 
land, where'the land lay iff'‘what is called’common field. 
‘ All the fields in Sweden;‘except those under tillage, are 
thick scattered with juntperberry bushes (juniperus com- 
munis) of various si%és. 
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Our traveller gives the following account of the ap- 
pearance of the Swedish peasantry : 

* The Swedes have all light flaxy hair, and a ruddy counte- 
nance. I would say that a certain degree of flabbiness is vi- 
sible in their complexions. There is nothing to be seen which, 
indicates the existence of the more violent passions; but every 
one expresses a docility and good humour in his face, which I 
believe all possess, almost toa man.’ * * *  ‘ The peasants in 
Sweden seem to be a most amiable and innocent race. Most 
of them can read and write: they are all clean and well dressed 
in coarse blue cloth, manufactured in Sweden. I do not mean 
to say that blue is the only colour which they wear, but it is by 
far the most common. They have all round hats, and mostly 
wear silk handkerchiefs about their necks. The women are 
dressed somewhat like the common people in the north of Scot- 
land; but they are all distinguished by a white handkerchief 
doubled into a triangular shape, which is thrown over theit 
head, and tied under their chin, while one of the corners hangs 
between the shoulders behind. 

* They have one fault common to them with most nations 
where the communication is not very frequent. They have no 
fixed prices, and are always inclined to take advantage of the 
necessities of strangers to get a greater sum of money than is 
consistent with strict honour and generosity.’ 

Dr. Thomson mentions several little incidents charac- 
teristic of the disposition to pecuniary extortion, which 
he found amongst the lower classes in Sweden; and which 
a foreigner or a native would find also, we fear, amongst 
the lower classes in this country. 

* While travelling through Smoland I lost.a screw nail, which 
served to keep one of the hinges that raised or let down the 
roof of the carriage in its place. At the first stage I procured 
an old nail from a peasant. This I drove in myself, and rivet- 
ting it in the inside, made it answer as a substitute for the 
serew nail, This old rusty nail was certainly not worth the 
tenth part of a farthing: however the peasant made a great 
noise about it, and insisted upon payment. By this time I was 
quite stripped of all my copper, and had no notes less than 
six shillings value. I told the man if he could get change for 
a note, I would pay him willingly whatever he should demand, 
No change could be procured, and I was obliged to go away 
without satisfying him. He continued to make his claim as 
long as I was in sight.’ 

Our traveller stopped to view the falls of Trollhiitte, 
which now no longer impeded the navigation between the 
lake Venner and Gottenburg, as a canal is .cut through 
the gneiss rock above and below the falls. The 
mean of communication at present wanting to complete 
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the long projectedinland navigation between Gottenburg 
and the gulf of Bothnia is.acanal:to form a ‘junction be- 
tween the lake H§ellmar (pronounced Yel/mar) and the 
Venner.. This tanal is said by our author to be in a state 
of great forwardness. Sweden seems more favourably si- 
tuated than ‘most other countries for interior navigation 
from the number of the lakes and rivets with which it is 
intersected. More than one-eighteenth part of the whole 
kingdom is said to be covered with water. 

The author, teached the lake Venner at Lidkiping, ‘a 
smal! town built entirely of wooden houses; but neat and 
clean, amd carries ona considerable commerce with Got; 
tenburg.’ .The lake. Venner, is inferior in size to only one 
in Lurope. ‘It.is about 92 English:miles in length, and 
at its greatest breadth,ahout 55 miles,’ The.central parts 
of West Gothland and all those adjacent. to the two great 
lakes of the Venner and the. Vetter present a perfectly. flat 
surface with the exception of ‘twelve hills, whieh: rise’in 
diflerent parts of the plain,: and:are conspicuous ‘notwith- 
standing their smail height, on.account of ‘the great level- 
ness of the country.) bor aa Es eT 

Dr.' Thowson gives an account of the structure “of the 
twelve hills mentionéd above, which have all a rémarkable 
similarity to each “other.” Alt of ‘them lie imimediatély 
over the gneiss,” whith oar authot supposes to constitute 
“the hasisof @imost the whole Of Sweden.’ « This'giieiss 
is composéd as usual of ‘felspar, quartz; and mica.” The 
felspar predominates, and in somé places ‘nearly excludes 
the other constituents.’ ‘Speaking’ of the twelve’ hills, 
which have such a tlose /resemblarice’ ‘or rather’ identity 
in their component materials, Di. Thonison asks, . | 

* Shall we suppose, that at one period these beds covered the 
whole flat ‘couitry of West Gotlland, and that by, some un- 
known Cause’ they ‘have be@h' washed ayay and removed, with 
the kcépfion of the twelve hills‘aboye-mentioned, which from 
thefy grater harness, or from’ some unknawn favourable cir- 
ctimstance in Uleit; Hosition, “were enabled. to resist the force 
which swept hway “atl the rest?, This opinion may appear to 
many 66 vidlent, & \uppositign ‘to be ‘admitted. But that the 
surface’ of this globe of Qurs has andergoné the most stupendous 
and gigantic chahges‘since its-original forniation, and even since 
it was inhabited by, plants and animals, is a fact_too obvious to 
require proof dP adinit of defidl. The whole flat country of 
Sweden, even wheré aothing but alluvidl soil appears, is thickly 
strewed with énotojous Blocks of gneiss, ' ¥drhe nearly 4s large as 


a still hills but aff redhead’ in the édges, and obvionsly lying 


ove?! the alluvial soil.” Whether we ‘Velieve with some, ‘that 
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_ thesé blocks have been brought from a distance by some enor- 


mous totrents of waters; or with others, that they are. the re- 
mains of rocks of gneiss which formerly covered the country 
where they lie, but which have been all worn away by time, éx- 
cept these blocks which were enabled by their superior hardnéss 
to resist the agency that destroyed all the rest: whichever of 
these opinions we adopt, and scarcely any other seems conceiv- 
able, it is an obvious consequence that the surface must have 
undergone prodigious changes since the original creation of the 
earth.’ 

Dr. Thomson speaks of the province of Nerike which 
commences at a place called Bodarne and terminates at 
Arboga, as one of the most beautiful in Sweden. As our 
author was travelling through this province, though it was 
only the beginning of September, the frost in the night was 
30 severe, that — 
“all the fields of potatées, which had been in blossom a day of 
two Wefore, were quite withered and destroyed; the same 
change was produced upon'the tobacco fields. ‘Phis plant is 
cultivated to a. considerable extent in Sweden, -whére every’ body 
smokes with scarcely a single exception, and where the pipe is 
48, constait a companion ona journey as a staff or a great eoat: 
in this;coyntry. Nothing was more common than for our post. 
boys to smoke their pipes during the whole time of . thestage ; 
and. got unfrequently, when the day happened to,be a little 
windy, they chose, of their qwn accord, tg sit behind the car- 
riage, that they might not incommode us with the smoke.’ 

-Theculture of the potatoe is not much regarded, nor 
does this valuable root appear to be much liked in Swe- 
den.. ,The waxy is the kind of potatoe which is said to-be 
most relisted by the Swedes. As Orebro is the place 
where the Swedish. Diet occasionally ,hold their sittings, 
our author embraces the opportunity of saying something 
of the constitution of that assembly. It. is well known to, 
consist of four distinct bodies, the Nobles, the Clergy, the 
Peasants and the Burghers, who meet in separate houses. 
‘There are three orders of nobility in Sweden, counts, 
barons, and noblemen without any title?’ When a family. 
is: once ‘ennobled all their descendants and collateral 
branches are noble.’ This is a pernicious regulation, as 
it forms:too glaring and invidious a distinction between 
the nobles and the people. In this country all the de- 
scendants of a nobleman, with the exception of the eldest 
son, are blended with the mass of the people; and thus a 
communion of feelings and interests is preserved between 
the aristocracy and the commonalty.. If a patent of nobi- 
lity in this country were to ennoble all the direct descend- 
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ants of the person, and all the collateral branches of a fa- 
mily, such a line of distinction would be drawn between 
the noble families and those which were not ennobled, as 
would render them like two opposite casts; and be pro- 
ductive of envy, animosity, and all those effects which tend 


to diminish the happiness and retard the improvement of 
a country., : 


In Sweden ohne 
* the nobility all possess the same general privileges, which con- 
sist in an exemption from the poll-tax, and in the capacity of 
holding various civil employments about the king’s person and 
court, which cannot be filled by any of the lower order.. The 
head of every noble family isa member of the Diet, and repre- 
sents the whole of his family. So that the number of noblemen 
who have a seat in the Diet amounts to about 1200.’ 

Where the rank and privileges of nobility are diffused 
amongst all the individuals of a family, however numerous 
they may be, the larger part of the members must be de- 

raded by their poverty in a much greater degree. than 
they are elevated by their rank. And the beggary of a 
noble family is usually of the worst kind, as it 1s embodied 
in the insolence of fancied superiority, and scorns the aid of 
honest industry, which is opposed by the vanity’ of titular 
distinction. . 

Dr. Thomson well remaks in different parts of his work 
that one great defect in the Swedish Diet is the want of 
an order of representatives answering to our country gen- 
tlemen. Thus this valuable part of the community, in 
whom there is likely to be the greatest portion of. probity 
and of knowledge, are deprived of their due relative weight 
in the Swedish constitution. 


Though Orebro was once famous as a manufacturing 
town, our author could hardly find any thing like a vest- 
ige of its former celebrity in this respect. But the conve- 


nient situation of Orebro for water-carriage, and the beau- 
ty of the surrounding country, will, as Dr. Thomson says, 
always render it ‘ a place of importance in Sweden.’ ‘The 
town of Arboga, which is thirty English miles distant 
from Orebro, is delightfully situated. ‘The lakes Hjell- 
mar and Miilar are united by means of the canal of Arho- 
ga, which connects Orebro with Stockholm, and adds 
greatly to the means of intercourse between Nerike and 
the capital.’ : 

The next stage from Arboga brought our author to 
K6éping, which is a ‘small- market town upon a rivulet 
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that runs into the lake Malar, a little below the town.’ 
Dr. Thomson viewed this place with more peculiar in- 
terest from its having been the residence of the great’ che- 
mist Scheele, where he followed the profession of an a 
thecary and where he breathed his last. Dr. T. states se- 
veral particulars respecting Scheele which he procured 
from one of his surviving friends; and he pays a warm and 
well-deserved tribute of applause to his memory. He 
was one of the many men of genius on whom fortune 
frowned while living, but whose name will be for ever 
cherished by the lovers of science now he is dead. 

Whea Dr. Thomson arrived at Stockholm he took u 
his ‘ residence in the English tavern kept. by an Englis 
woman called Mrs. Johnson.’ In this part of his travels, 
the author introduces remarks on the state of agriculture 
in Sweden which he made in the preceding part of his tour. 
Little attention has hitherto been paid in Sweden to the 
most essential of atl ogcupations, and important of all arts, 
the cultivation of the soil. Yet, if necessity be the stimu- 
lus to exertion, Sweden ought, in a peculiar manner, to 
have felt that stimulus; for the quantity of corn, which is 
at ooprons annually produced in that country, does not 
yield more than the proportion of. one-fifth ofa bushel for 
each individual. And ‘this miserahle pittance,’ says’ 
the author, p. 428, ‘is the produce of ap English acre and 
a quarter.” But Dr. ‘Thomson supposes, what indeed can. 
hardly be doubted, that ‘ a very moderate degree of skill 
would enable them to increase their produce 30 fold, and 
thus render them an exporting instead of an importing 
nation.’ The Swedes are deficient in their number of cat- 
tle, without which agricultural pursuits cannot be prose- 
cuted with success. 

‘1 never,’ says the author, ‘any where saw a greater number 
than twenty cattle together in one placé, and neverso many at 
once as fifty sheep. The sheep are uncommonly small, some- 
what similar to our Welch breed; but the mutton is good, and 
the wool not bad.’ 3 er ‘ 

The following are the number of horses, cattle, and 
sheep, in a country which exceeds Great Britain in extent 


of surface. 


“RE coc as odueee ects 403,747 

Cattle ...c.cceee cece es 1,473,748 

Sheep ....cceceeceee oo 2,212,752 
‘The observatory of Stockholm,’ says Dr. Thomson, ‘is 
placed by the Swedish astronomers, in consequence of a series of 
observations continued for about seventy years, in north latitude 
59° 20’ 81", and east longitude, from Ferro, 35° 36’ 15", which 
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is equivalent to about 18° 5’ 15” east longitude from Greenwich, 
according to the observations of Wargentin.’ 

The situation of the city is highly picturesque. The 
best point of view is, said to be from the hill on which the 
observatory stands. ‘This ? 
“commands the whole city. You take in at once all the remark- 
able buildings, the squares, spires, streets, lake, and shipping. 
Nothing can be more romantic than the view of Stockholm from 
this place. The houses are almost all of stone, or brick cover- 
ed with plaster. The churches are mostly crowned with mag- 
nificent spires. The inlet of the Baltic covered with ships; the 
lake Malar scattered with little hills constituting islands, some ef 
which were covered with buildings or forts,while others are bare 
cliffs of gneiss, or thick set with birches and pines ; the environs 
in every direction entirely in a state of nature , no marks of cul- 
ture, and scarcely a gentleman's seat any where to be seen; but 
the remarkable inequality of the ground, the great proportion of 
water, the abundance of wood, and the fine contrast between the 
dark. green of ‘the pines, the lively gréen of the oaks, the’ au- 
tumnal. yellow of the birches, and the red of the poplar; formed 
a who!e exceedingly pleasing and beautiful. Hardly a-rock I 
should suppose exceeds 100 feet in height; yet the inequality, 
small as it is, adds prodigiously to the beauty. Much of the 
beauty is owing to the lake, and not a little to the striking con- 
trast between the magnificence of the city and the,wildness of the 
environs.’ ae, r 

The population of Stockholm hasbeen almost stationary 
since 1772, when it amounted to 72,444; and the present 
number is 72,652. From a curious table which Dr. 
Thomson has inserted of persons exercising the different 
trades and professions at Stockholm in the years 1730, 
1758, and 1797, it appears that a diminution has taken 
place in the masters of sonie of the different trades where 
we should have expected an increase. Forinstance, the 
number of bakers, which in 1720 was 60, in 1797 was only 
32; the number of miliers, which in 1730 was 44, in 1797 
was 20. The number of fishmongers was 38 in 1730, and 
30 in 1797. But there seems to have been an increase in 
the number of goldsmiths and jewellers, of painters, of 
joiners, and shoe-makers, &c. . ) 

Our traveller says that the Sunday is not observed with 
so much strictness in Sweden as in this-country. 

‘ The only thing, as far as L.could observe, which distinguish- 
ed Sunday from the other days of the week was that the shops 
were shut and the churches open. The tradesmen work at: all 
their diffeyent professions on Sunday as on any other day. 
Thus I saw blacksmiths, shoe-makers, tailors, &c. at work in 
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their shops upon Sunday as usual. The theatres are likewise 

open upou Sunday evening. But this is not surprising, as the 
Swedish Sunday ends at six in the eveniug, beginning at six the 
preceding evening. This is the way they reckon their time : the 
day with them always begins at six in the evening, and ter- 
minates at six in the evening. Thas in travelling, for example, 
on the first of October I found the date in_ the day. books after 
six o’clock always marked second of October.’ 

The number of dissenters from the established wossh ‘ 
in Sweden, according to our author, is so small as hardly 
to merit consideration. ‘1 do not recollect,’ says he, ‘to 
have observed any dissenting churches in any of the nu- 
merous towns through which] passed ; it can hardly be 
said that any exist in Stockholm. 

The pwedish Acagemy, which is on, much the same Sot 
ing asthe Royal Society in London, is not limited to any: 
gpectiic: number, of: members. - ‘It amounts at present 
tat 

‘ about ove hundred Swedish and sixty foreign members : they 
publish their. Pransaciions quarterly in the octavo: form, aud the 
four anaual numbers make a thie, volume ; they embrace all, the! 
diferent branclys,of natural philosophy and natural history;: 
and their Transactions, written in. the Swedish language, ;cone, 
stitute, a’ splendid monument of their geniys and industry. . Neb 
tural history occupies a considerable part of those volumes. whieh 
I have ‘particul: irly examined,’ 

iti is the custom at Stockholm as at Edinburgh, ‘for’ he 
different floors of a house to be inhabited by single fami- 
lies, who have access to their separate dwellings.by;a, com-- 
mon staircase. Slate must be scarce in the couatry ag our 
author observed only two houses covered with that.jmate-- 
terial. Many houses are covered with pieces of painted 
wood, which is cut into small squares. 

: ‘In. the hotel where I lodged I had a couple of rooms, a, bed 
rodin and a parlour. They were so contrived that there was 
no access to the parlour but through the bed room. So that 
dill my visitors were obliged constantly to pass through the bed 
room before they came to the sitting room. But it must be ob- 
served that ‘this is by no means so awkward in Sweden as-it 
would be in England. For their beds are so small and so con- 
structed that they may very well pass for settees.. The most 
charactéristic part of the room is the stove, which is always 
placed in a corner, and is so constructed as to serve as a kind of 
ornament. The oue i» my parlour had the shape of’ the pedes- 
tal of a pillar. It wasi:39° inches high, 32 inches broad, and’ 
26} inches deep. The chimney which proceeded from it was 
continyed to the top,of the room in the form of a fluted pillar 
without any capital; being painted white and kept clean it 
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looked very well, and would have been a great ornament to the 
room, had it not been for the want of a capital, which gave it 
an awkward appearance. The Swedes are fond of this kind of 
pillars ; I saw several in the front of their houses. The doors 
of the stove were brass, and placed very near the floor; they 
were folding doors, each 16 inches long and 6§ inches broad. 
Within them were two similar folding doors of iron plate. The 
fireplace is a rectangular parallelopiped, about the size of the 
doors, without any ash pit below, or passage to admit air other 
than the door; the vent is behind. At first it occupies the 
whole roof of the stove, but speedily becomes narrower ; at the 
top there is always a damper by means of which the vent may 
be closed up at pleasure. During winter a fire of wood is 
lighted in this stove twice a day ; as soon as it is burnt out the 
damper is shut. By these fires, assisted by double windows 
and close doors, their rooms are kept comfortably warm all the 
winter. The consequence is that much more cold is felt in 
warmer climates during wiater than in Sweden. A Swedish 
gentleman, who had passed a winter in London, told me that he 
never felt comfortably warm all the time.’ 

Weshall not dwell on the account which Dr. Thomson 
has given of the late revolution in Sweden by which Gus- 
tavus Adolphus I V was deposed, and a new dynasty placed 
on the throne, as we furnished various details respecting 
that event in our review of a work translated from the 
Swedish, and entitled, ‘An Historical Sketch of the last 
years of the reign of Gustavus Adolphus IV.’ See C, R. 
for August 1812, p. 182. . 

Gustavus IV was a driveller as a sovereign, a poltroon 
asa soldier, a visionary as a religionist, and insolent and 
hardhearted as aman. He was, preety a great connis- 
séur in the form of a cap or the cut of a coat. This was. 
one ofhis few excellences,and, when he had so few, it would be 
injustice tohis memory and to contemporary sovereigns not 
to mention this.— Let him have his due praise, even though 
it may be found only to aggravate his shame. Gustavus 
IV had one quality which, it must be confessed, he had in 
common with many other persons of royal dignity, or 
royal blood. _ This was pertinacity in doing wrong; as if 
he had a greater pleasure in wrong than in right; and this 
when every consideration of reason, of humanity, of 
honour, and even of personal interest, was in vain urged 
to make him alter his conduct and relinquish his perilous 
course. But he was one of the ‘ delirant reges,’ the race of 
infatuated kings ; and though his infatuation had nearly 
ruined his kingdom and impoverished his subjects, he was 
finally hurled from his throne by a feeling of national re- 
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sentment, so strong and so general, that not a hand was 
lifted up in his defence, nor a tear shed over his fall. 
The tragic catastrophe of Louis X V1 caused ae a parig 
to be felt in many a heart ; for he had felt for others an 

others felt for him; but the deposition of Gustavus was 
not regretted by a single individual ; for though he was 
so puffed up by his own vanity as to think himself the ob- 


ject of prophetic annunciation, he was as insensible as a 


stone to the welfare of his people, or to any species of hu- 
man suffering. : 

Dr. Thomson speaks of the Duke of Sudermania, the 
uncle of Gustavus and the present King of Sweden, asa 
person enfeebled by a long course of debauchery. It has 
been long seen, or rather foreseen, that the debaucheries of 
the old European dynasties would at no distant period 
cause the extirpation of the race by violence, or their ex- 
tinction by the common train of causation and course of 
events. ra 

Prince Augustenburg of Denmark, who was first elect- 
ed Crown Prince after the dethronement of Gustavus, was 
carried off. by a disorder in his bowels in 1811. The au- 
thor does not pretend to develop the secret means whieh 
led to the subsequent election of Bernadotte. But there 
can be little doubt that it was owing to means of this kind 
rather than to the virtues or the talents of the individual, 
though these certainly assisted in influencing the choice 
and in rendering it popular. 

Our author says that Bernadotte, 

*to judge from appearances, has not a good opinion of his own 
countrymen, for not a single Frenchman is employed either iy 
the Swedish army or in any other situation, and all the applica- 
tions which have been made to him by Frenchmen have been 
uniformly refused.’ 

There is some matter for serious political reflection in 
the following. 

‘The Swedish nobility have all had a French education, and 
they have adopted a good deal of the manners and opinions of 
that volatile and unprincipled nation. The Swedes have been: 
so long accustomed to an alliance with France, that it bas be- 
come in some measure natural to the nation, They have im- 
bibed the opinions, which Bonaparte has divulged with so much: 
industry, respecting the danger of Great Britain holding the de- 
minion,of the sea, and the injury which British commerce and 
British manufactures do to other nations. These opinions I. 
admit to be inconsistent with the knowledge of the first prin- 
ciples of commerce and even of common sense, and show a most: 
miserable ignorance of the real interests and real state of Eu- 
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rope. Yet I have heard them gravely maintained by some of 
the most sensibié.men in Sweden. If to all this we add the se- 
vere treatment which they have met with from the Russians, and 
the natural jealousy which every nation must have of a power- 
ful and encroaching neighbour, we shall not be surprized that 
the great body of the Swedes in the present war take the ‘part of 
the French, and are secretly hostile to Britain and. Russia. 
When I was at Stockholm this appeared very strongly marked. 
When any news arrived of successes gained by the Russians, the 
faces of every one you met indicated distppointment and unea- 
siness. When news arived of successes gained by the French, 
évery person was in ecstasy. I except from this the German and 
British merchants who reside in Sweden, and who constitute a 
sma!l but respectable and wealthy body.’ *s 

After the election of Bernadotte he put in practice the 
military conscription of the French which the late king is 
said in vain to have attempted to introduce. _‘ All the 
troops are clothed in the French uniform and the French 
tactics have been introduced into all the regiments.’ 

On the 9th of September Dr. Thomson left Stockholm 
for Upsala, which is ‘seven Swedish miles, or 46, English 
miles, north from Stockholm.’ Between the two cities no 
town and hardly a village intervenes. Upsala has no 
species of trade or manufacture, but appears to depend 
upon the university. ‘The number of inhabitants,’ says 
our author, ‘ are about three thousand, exclusive of stu- 
dents who may amount to five hundred more.’ The uni- 
versity is the principal object of curiosity. 

‘ The salaries of the professors do not exceed 1007. a vear. 
They deliver their public lectures gratis, and of course pay but 
little attention to them. But they teaeh privately likewise, and 
receive fees from all the students that attend these private and 
most valuable courses. By all accounts their audiences are 
very small. Forty or fifty being reckoned an extraordinary 
classi: Indeed, by all that 1 could learn, the number of students 
lias been rather on thedecline, and no foreiguers seem ever to 
attend it.’ . 

. The:students lodge in the town in private houses and 
are not characterised by a peculiar dress, nor subject to any 
peculiar academic discipline. ‘They usually 
‘ dine at eating-houses, where they are in the habit of running 
monthly accounts. ‘There are two rival houses of this descrip- 
tion, each patronized by certain professors. Neither of them 
are distinguished by any particular sign. 1 dined at both of 
these houses, and found the dinner confortable, and the charge 
reasonable. 1 was surprised to find that many of the professors 
likewise dined at these houses; not indeed at the same table 
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withthe students, but in a room by themselves. The time when 
the professors begin their lectares is the first of October, and 
the session lasts about eight months.’ 

The name of Linneus will for ever reflect splendor on 
the university of Upsala. Linnzus was succeeded by his 
son in the botanical chair; and after his death his books 
and manuscripts were purchased for a thousand — by 
Dr. Smith of thiscountry. The collection had been pre- 
viously offered to Gustavus III, by whom it was refused ; 
though he had afterwards the meanness to give orders to 
have it intercepted in its way to this country. But fortu- 
nately these orders were given in vain. 

We were sorry to find that the botaniéal garden of-Lin- 
nxus, instead of being carefully preserved, is in a state of 
total neglect and desolation, owing to the formation of a 
new botanical garden at the expence of Gustavus IT]; and 
the funds of the university, were not sufficient to enable 
them to keep up that, where the great father of botanical 
science had lectened ; and which ought to have been perpe- 


tually preserved as a tribute of grateful veneration to his 
memory. s 

Dr. ‘Thomson remarks that there is only small encou- 
ragement to publish scientific books in the Swedish Jan- 
guage as there are but few scientific readers in that lan- 
guage amongst the natives; and it isseldom studied by men 
of science amongst foreigners. Hence those Swedes who 
cultivate science are compelled by necessity to learn fo- 
reign languages, particularly the German, in order to ob- 
tain that information which their own language would not | 


_supply. ‘In Sweden,’ says Dr. Thomson, ‘I have, met 


with a good number of persons, who had never been out of 
their own country, and who yet spoke German, French, 
and English with facility.’ . 
From Upsala Dr. Thomson proceeded to Dannemora 
which is thirty English miles distant from the former 
lace. Our author describes the famous iron miine at 
annemora, with the mode of preparing the ore for use, 
&c. Itis said that this iron is less liable to rust than that 
of any other mine. 

‘ The cast iron is reduced to malleable iron by heating in a 
bed of charcoal and oxide of iron, and hammering it out into 
bars while hot. In this state it is whiter than common iron, of 
a distinctly fibrous texture, and much stouter than any other 
species of iron whatever. [t goes all to England, and indeed 
the greatest part of it is purchased by a particular merchant in 
Hull. In this country it is converted into steel. I was told in 
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Sheffield, that they have not been able to make cast steel from 
any other iron bit the iron of Dannemora. The best Dannemo- 
ra iron is marked by three balls.’ 

Dr. Thomson speaks of the country between Sala and 
Fahlun asremarkably beautiful, ‘especially after you en- 
ter Dalecarlia a little to the south ofthe river Dal.’ 

‘ The road from Sala to Brodbo lies in part through a_ shal- 
low lake. It is constructed of wood at a considerable expence, 
and being nearly upon a level with the surface of the lake, 
which encloses it on both sides, it has a novel and beautiful 
effect.’ 

The province of Dalecarlia is finely varied ‘ with hill 
and dale,’ and is said not to be shaded with wood so much 
as most of the other provinces. The traveller in Sweden 
has often to pursue his way through a continued forest of 
pine, which soon tires by its sombre appearance and 
gloomy uniformity. 

Our author, who appears to have a great fondness for 
Geognosy, gives the structure of Dalecarlia from the work 
of Hisinger on the ‘ Mineral geography of Sweden.’ 

The town of Fahlun owes its origin to the copper-mine 
in its neighbourhood. 

‘The mine is about 200 fathoms deep. The descent is by an 
easy winding staircase all the way; so that you may descend 
to the bottom without any other inconvenience than the fatigue 
of going down so many steps. The galleries aie all spacious: 
none less than 8 feet in height, and some as high as 30 feet. 
There are about 600 workmen in the mine.’ 

The mine of Sala, into which our author descended, is 
situated about a mile from the town of that name. It lies 
in a bed of limestone. 

‘ This limestone is granular, with a shade of green, and pos- 
sesses a good deal of beauty. It is the common stone employed 
at Sala for building the walls with which many of the fields are 
inclosed. It often contains magnesian limestone. Magnesian 
limestone possesses a curious character, by which it may be 
very readily distinguished from every other species. If you give 


it a sharp blow with a small hammer, it phosphoresces, and the: 


light continues some time after the stroke, putting you in mind of 
the coolingof a red-hot stone, only that the disappearing is much 
more rapid. This curious property was pointed out to me by 
Assessor Gahn, at Fahlun.’ 

Dr. Thomson proceeded from Stockholm to Nyképing 
on his return to Gottenburgh. At Nyképing, which is 
situated on a small river which runs into one of the bays of 
the Baltic, he perceived ‘no symptom whatever of trade.’ 
The town, like all the others in Sweden, with the excep- 
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tion of Stockholm and Gotienburg, is constructed of 
wood. 

In his journey from Nyképing to Norképing, ourauws 
thor makes a remark on a phenomenon in the temperature 
of low grounds, which we have ourselves often noticed 
without being at all able to assign the cause. . ' 

‘ Though the night,’ says he, ‘ was very clear and serene, we 
passed through different strata of very thick fogs. They were 
low, and of smal] extent. They had a musty smell, and were 
confined to narrow hollows or valleys, beyond which the atmos- 
phere was clear. There is something connected with the tem- 
perature of the surface of the earth, in low grounds, which I do 
not very well understand. It appears, both from these pheno- 
mena of the fogs, and from many facts well known to gardeners 
and farmers, that there is a certain elevation of ground where 
the temperature never sinks so low as it does in those places 
that lie at a lower level. For example, if you place a thermo- 
meter on the surface of the ground at the top of Harrow-hill, 
and another at the bottom of the hill, during the spring months, 
you will find the temperature much lower at the bottom than at 
the top of the hill. Nothing is more common than for the gar- 
dens to be destroyed by a frost at the foot of the hill,while those 
at the top escape.’ 

Norképing is reckoned the fourth town in Sweden. It 
contains about 10,000 mhabitants, and is a place of some - 
commercial importance, and liesat the extremity of the 
finest corn country which our author saw in Sweden. 

At Linkoping, which is a small town of less than 9000 
inhabitants, Dr. Thomson was surprised with the sight of 
a magnificent theatre standing near the principal church. 
After passing Odeshag, our author came in sight of the 
lake Vetter, which is the longest in Sweden, but inferior 
to the Venner in width. The waters are mentioned as 


very transparent, and the bottom as ‘of a fine yellowish 


white sand, quite hard and smooth; so that in summer it 
must constitute a delightful bathing place.’ It abounds in 
fish, which are chiefly pike and perch, but~no trout are 
found in the’ Swedish lakes. 

The town of Iénképing is beautifully situated at the 
southern extremity of the Vetter. 

‘Like all the other Swedish towns Iénképing has heen re- | 
peatedly burnt dow. The last accident of this kind happened © 
in 1790, and since that time the whole town has been rebuilt. 
The houses are still of wood,but large and comfortable. In this 
country we have a prejudice against wooden houses, on the sup- 
position that they must be very cold: but the Swedish wooden 
houses are warmer than houses of stone. Entire trees, merely 
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cut into the square form, are used for building the walls, and 
the joinings of them are made so close, by means of moss, that 
no air whatever can make its way between them. Wood being 
a werse conductor of heat than bricks, it is obvious that a thick 
house of wood must be warmer than one made of any other 
materials.’ 

_ From lénképing our author pursued his route to Hel- 
singburg, traversing Smoland. ‘The only coal country in 
Sweden is in the neighbourhood of Helsingburg; but 
there seems a prejudice against the use of this species of 
fuel: and the company, by whom the mine is worked, 
demand a higher price for it than that at which coals at 
the pits at Newcastle can be purchased. Dr. Thomson 
was told that the price of this coal was ‘ two pounds ster- 
ling the chaldron.’ When Dr. ‘Thomson was in Helsing- 
burg he says that he could not perceive a single vessel in 
the harbour of Elsineur. 

‘ The war with Great Britain bas completely annihilated the 
whole trade of Denmark ; and this is doubtless one reason of 
the inveterate hostility to this country which they have dis- 
played. Indeed I was told in Sweden, and have reason to be- 
lieve the information accurate, that the inhabitants of Zealand 
were provoked, not because the British had taken possession of 
that island, but because they had evacuated it. They would 
have very readily agreed to allow the British to keep it, and 
would bave contributed to its defenee, because. then they would 
have retained their trade, which is now at an end.’ 

‘When you walk along the shore of the Baltic, you do not 
see the great quantity of sea-weed so abundant on our coast. 
A single fucus or two was all that I could perceive. Nor is 
there any of that smell which is so perceptible on the coasts of 
Great Britain and France, which I conceive to proceed chiefly 
from the sea-weed. This difference is owing, | imagine, to the 
small quantity of salt which the Baltic contains. It tastes 
sensibly brackish at the Sound; but not so much so, but that 
1 could drink it without any inconvenience. Its temperature on 
the 10th of October, 1 found 54°.’ 

At the end of his travels in Sweden, Dr. Thomson sub- 
joins some account of Lapland; but we have not room 
to notiee this, for which there is less occasion, as it is not 
the result of personal observation. 

The twenty-tirst and twenty-second, or two concluding 
chapters, are er important parts of this work. The 
first is entitled ‘ General View of Sweden,’ and the last 
‘ Political State of Sweden.’ Both contain some valuable 
statistical documents. The only way, in which it is pos- 
sible for Sweden to improve her condition, and to rise in 
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the scale of wealth and power, is by a more vigorous at- 
tention to her agriculture, and by a more judicious system 
of farming. The average size of the Swedish farms does 
not at present exceed 274 English acres, and a more sa- 
tisfactory proof of the negligent and slovenly manner in 
which they are at present cultivated need not be adduced 
than this, that though the population is so thin and scat- 
tered, not more than one-fiith part of a bushel of corn is 
produced in proportion to the individuals of which it is 
composed. ‘The cultivated lands in Sweden do not ap- 
pear to yield more than one-sixth of a bushel on an acre: 
The face of the whole country is said with a few excep- 
tions to be a complete forest, but the trees are small, and 
consist principally of birch and pines. But, where wood 
is so abundant it might be converted into a great source 
of wealth. The'surface of the Swedish lakes is computed 
not to be less than 4756 English square miles. ‘ The 
banks of the Venner are covered with wood which grows 
luxuriantly to the water’s edge.’ The country in general 
is very level, as is, particularly the road between Gotten- 


_burg and Stockholm by the Orebro road; though there 


are abrupt variations of surface in other parts. The cli- 
mate of Stockholm is comparatively more mild than that 
of Petersburgh. The Swedes consider their winter as 
sa na pleasant. The summer lasts nearly five months. 

r. Thomson says, ‘ 1 saw } ses pes loads of cherries, 
and abundance of apples and pears,’ and the country pro- 
duces a profusion of gooseberries, currants, raspberries, 
and strawberries. Rye and barley are the most common 
species of grain; but our author thinks that wheat might 
every where be substituted for rye. 

‘It would,’ says he, ‘ stand the climate of Sweden sufficiently 
well, at least as far north as latitude 60°; for it was as far 
north as that nearly that I saw an admirable field of wheat ripe 
in 1812, one of the coldest summers ever remembered in 
Sweden.’ 

Very few turnips are grown in Sweden. The ~— 
are remarkably small, but the mutton is highly flavoured. 
They are represented as exceedingly tame. The author 
saw several flocks of them driven to Stockholm by wo- 
men. ‘I have,’ says he, ‘ seen the sheep surrounding the 
woman on the road, licking her hand, and behaving with 
as much familiarity as so many dogs.’ This tameness 
must arise from their domestication during the winter. 
The beasts of prey are . 

* Wolves, foxes, and bears in the northern parts.’ ‘ The wolves 
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seldom or never venture to attack a man, or even a large qua- 
druped. During winter they frequent the road side; and seem 
in some measure to support themselves by devouring the dung 
of the horses who drag the sledges.’ 

We must now take our leave of Dr. Thomson, whom 
we have found an instructive and entertaining companion 
during our perusal of his work. 
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Ant. 11.—De la Littérature du midi de 0 Europe, par 
J. C. L. Simonde de Sismondi, de ? Académie et de la 
Société des Arts de Gencve, Correspondant de 0 Academie 
royale des Sciences de Prusse, Membre honoraire de 
P Université de Wilna, des Académics Italienne, des Geor- 
gofili, de Cagliari, de Pistoia, §&c. A Paris, chez Treut- 
tel et Wiirtz, 1813, 2 Vols. 8vo. £1. 4s. London: 
Speare. 


THE fame which M. Sismondi has acquired by his 
History of the Italian Republics, which we reviewed at 
length in vol. XIIJ. vol. XXI. vol. XXII. and vol. 
XXIII. of the third series of the C. R. will doubtless 
cause this work to be perused with eager expectations of 
instruction and of interest. M. Sismondi’s former track 
of reading, for the sake of collecting matter for his va- 
juable history, must have rendered him intimately ac- 
quainted with many of the principal authors, whose 
merits or defects are noticed in the present work. In 
those parts of his subject, in which M. Sismondi was less 
at home, he had ample aid in the works of Andres dell’ 
originee dé progressi dogni lettcratura ; in that of the 
Boutterwek’s Geschichte der schinen- Wissenschaften, in 
Millot’s Histoire Litteraire des Troubadours, in Tiraboschi, 
Ginguené, &c. M. Sismondi has borrowed largely from 
these sources of information. 

In his preface M. Sismondt informs us that this work 
was orginally composed, in order to be publicly recited at 
‘Geneva. 

‘ In a town,’ says he, ‘ renowned for the domestic virtues, 
for the purity of its nramners, and the scrupulous delicacy of its 
language, my lectures were attended by young ladies of the 
first distinction, mingled with pupils of the other sex; and I 
should have blamed myself if I had uttered a word or a hint, 
which might have produced the slightest sensation of embar- 


rassment. ‘Their recoliection,’ continues the writer, who ap- 


pears to be a man of exemplary probity, ‘ was not effaced from 
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soy mind, when I sat down to the revision of this work; and it 
gives me pleasure to reflect, that it may serve as a proof of the 
strength of understanding, and the variety of literary informa- 
tion, which, in my country, young persons of both sexés are 
supposed to possess.’ 

The second chapter of this work is entitled ‘ Litera- 
ture of the Arabs.’ This chapter is principally taken 
from the first volume of Andres ‘ D’ogni Letteratura ; 
but it does not exhibit such perspicuous or interesting de- 
tails as we find in the latter work. M. Sismondi remarks 
the rapid progress which intellectual culture made among 
the Arabs, compared with that of other countries. Was 
this eagerness for science increased by the prohibition of 
the Koran? The famous library of Alexandria is said to 
have been burnt nineteen years after the Hejira, or 622 
of our era, at which period we may suppose the Arabs to 
have been sunk in the lowest depths of barbarism. But 
the love of literature and science got possession of the 
throne of the khalifs on the ascension of the family of 
the Abbassides; and a new taste for mental improvement 
was speedily diffused over all parts of the empire. The 
age of Al-Mamon, whom M. Sismondi calls, ‘ the father of 
letters, and the Augustus of Bagdad,’ but to whom science 
is under much greater obligations than to any of the 
Cesars, was not more than one hundred and fifty years - 
from the first origin of the monarchy. M. Sismondi re- 
marks that the age of Pericles was gradually matured by 
eight centuries of progressive cultivation from the war of 
Troy, 1209, to431 before Christ. ‘In Latin literature the 
age of Augustus was the eighth from the foundation of Rome. 
In the French the age of Louis XIV. is the twelfth from 
that of Clovis.’ 

But the most important consideration is the effect which 
the literature of the Arabs had on that of Europe; and 
the influence which it has latently exercised over the man- 
ners, knowledge, and culture of more recent times. The 
Christians of Europe have, in general, been deficient in 
the confession of the debt which they owe to the followers 
of Mahomet amongst the Arabians and Moors. Yet it 
is clear, from incontestable documents, that we are indebted 
to the Arabians, not only for the greater part of the illu- 
mination, which served to dispel the gross darkness of the 
middle ages, but for some of the most important inven- 
tions which have facilitated intellectual culture, social in- 
tercourse, maritime enterprize, and scientific research. 
We owe to the Arabs the invention of paper manufactured 
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both from cotton and linen; of the compass; and as An- 
dis seems to think, not improbably, of the pendulum ; for 
the first principles of chemistry, and for its medical ap- 
plication. We know not whether we ought to reckon 
gunpowder amongst the pernicious or the useful disco- 
veries; but, perhaps, if we consider it merely in its adap- 
tation to military purposes, it ought to be regarded rather 
amongst the useful than the pernicious; as, if it have not 
abridged the duration of wars, it has, in a very striking 
manner, tended to equalize the disparities of physical 
strength. A man of five feet high, and another of six, 
would stand no chance if the contest between them were 
to be decided by asword oraclub; but the case is dif- 
ferent when the weapon which is to be employed isa 
pistol ora gun. Bat amongst whatever species of in- 
ventions we arrange gunpowder, considered as to its ef- 
fects in a moral or social point of view, it is certain that it 
was the product of the scientific research of. tle Arabs. 

Much as we may boast of the encouragement which has 
been given to literature in modern times, or highly as we 
may extol the munificent patronage which has been he- 
stowed on science, the belles lettres, and the arts, by a 
Leo X. or a Louis XIV. (for England will not furnish 
the name of one sovereign to whom learning, genius, and 
taste are under similar obligations), yet this encourage- 
ment and this patronage will not endure any comparison 
with that which intellectual culture of every kind received 
amongst the Arabs in the reign of Al-Mamon. 

‘ Become sovereign 813—833,' says M. Sismondi, ‘ he made 
Bagdad the centre of every species of literature ; scientitic pur- 
suits, books, and learned men, were almost the only object of 
his attention. His favourites were men of letters; his minis- 
ters occupied themselves ouly in the progress of literature; and 
it appeared as if the throne of the khalifs was elevated for the 
seat of the Muses. He,’ (Al-Mamon) ‘ invited to his court all 
“the learned men whom he could discoter in any part of the 
world, where he supported them by his liberalities, and distin- 
guished them by honours of every kind. In the provinces of 
Syria, of Armenia, and of Egypt, which were subject to his 
sway, he collected every important book which could be found. 
This was the most costly tribute which the sovereign exacted 
from his subjects; and the governors of his provinces, anc 
persons employed iv the adaunistration were particularly en- 
Joined, before any thing else, to collect the literary treasures of 
the conquered countries, in order to lay them at the foot of the 
throne. Hundreds of camels were seen entering Bagdad laden 
with nothing but papers and bcoks; and all those, which it 
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was thought would contribute to augment the stock of know- 
ledge, were immediately translated into Arabic, in order to place 
them within the reach of all the world. Masters, censors, 
translators, literary commentators, formed the court of Al-Ma- 
mon, which appeared more like an academy of learned men than 
the central point of a military government. When this khalif 
in the moment of victory dictated a peace to the Greek entpe- 
ror, Michael the stammerer, he demanded as a tribute, a col- 
lection of Greek books. The sciences were more especially 
cherished by the khalif; the most momentous speculative 
questions were discussed without reserve, notwithstanding the 
jealous apprehensions of some fanatical Mussulmans, who 
accused Al-Mamon of thus loosening the foundations of Isla- 
mism. Several of the most illustrious teachers of medicine 
flourished during his reign ; Jaw was taught by the celebrated 
Kossa, and, as this was in the eyes of Mussulmans, the most 
venerable of all the sciences, it was that to which his subjects 
devoted themselves with the most ardent application; whilst Al- 
Mamon discovered a strong propensity for the mathematics, 
which he studied with considerable success. He conceived the 
great project of meastiring the earth; and he had it executed by 
the most able mathematicians. The elements of astronomy b 
Alfragan (Fargani) and the astronomical tables of Al-Merwasi, 
were the works of two of his courtiers. This same Al-Mamon, 
who was not less generous thaa enlightened, exclaimed when he 
pardoned one of his relations, who had rebelled against his 
government, and endeavoured to overturn his throne, “ Ah! If 
it were but known what pleasure I have in pardoning my ene- 
mies, all who have offended me would come and confess their 
faults.”’ 

Schools, academies, colleges were established in eve 
part of the empire of the khalif, and though Bagdad was 
the capital of literature as well as of the government, yet 
Bussora and Cufa almost equalled the celebrity of the me- 
tropolitan city, and were hardly less distinguished by their 
emsnenee both in verse and prose. Balk, Ispahan, and 
Samarcand were equally, according to M. Sismondi, 
‘ focusses of science ;’ but as Andres, vol. 1. p. 122, Ato. 
says more clearly, they ‘ were adorned with many schools 
and colleges, and gave birth to many distinguished au- 
thors.’ Alexandria had not a smaller concourse of stu- 
<dlents when it was under the dominion of the khalifs than 
it could boast in the time of the Ptolemies. 

We will not translate the next passage which we pro- 
duce from M. Sismondi, hut will quote it in the original, 
and we will then produce the corresponding passage in the 
valuable work of Andres, which will show how closely 
M. Sismondi has copied, or rather translated (though i» 
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this and other places without any direct acknowledgment) 
the words of the latter writer, as will be immediate!y per- 
ceptible to those who understand both the French and the 
Italian. 

‘Le Juif Benjamin de Tudele rapporte, dans son itineraire, 
avoir trouve 4 Alexandrie plus de vingt écoles pour lenscigne- 
ment de la philosophie. Le Caive contenait aussi un grand 
nombre de colléges, et celui de Betzuaila, un des faubourgs de 
cette capitale, était si fortement bati, que dans une rebellion 
il servit de citadelic 4 une armée. Dans les villes de Fez et de 
Maroc, on avait egalement destiné aux études le plus magnifi- 
ques batimens; on les soutenait par les stitutions les plus 
sages et les plus bienfaisantes. Les riches bibliotheques de Fez 
et de Larace ont sauvé pour l'Europe un grand nombre de livres 
precieux qui avaient disparu partout ailleurs. Mais l'Espagne 
surtout fut le siege des sciences Arabes, c’est 1a qu’elles brillé- 
rent du plus vif éclat et c’est 1a qu’elles firent les progrés les 
plus rapides. Cordoue, Grenade, Seville et tantes les villes de 
la péninsule, le disputaient les unes aux autres par la magnifi- 
cence de leurs écoles, de leurs colléges, de leurs academies et 
de leurs bibliothéques.’ * * * 

The Italian of Andres, from which the above is taken, 
is as follows : 

‘Ii viaggiatore Beniamino di Tudela nel suo Itinerario rac- 
conta aver egli trovate in Alessandrida da venti scuole, dove da 
tutto il mondo volavano gliamatori della filosofia. Mollti col- 
legi de studi, secondo il testimonio di Leone Africano, si vede- 
vano al Cairo uno de’ quali nel sobborgo Betzuuila era di tale 
altezza, e di si ampia vastita, che di capace cittadella pote’ ser- 
vire ail’ esercito de’ ribelli. Che grandiose e maguifiche fab- 
briche; che savie ed opportune instituzioni a favore della let- 
tere non ci presenta il medesimo Leone in Fez, ed in Marocco? 
Sono ben note agli eruditi Europei le due insigni bibliotheque 
di Fez e di Larace, che tanto hanno arrichite le nostre di pre- 
ziosi codici, e tante curiose ed utili notizie ci hanno somminis- 
trate. Ma dove le scienze degli Arabi piu fiorirono, dove piu 
spiccd il lume del loro sapere, dove si fissé, per dire cosi, il 
regno della loro letteratura, fu la Spagna. Cordova, Granata, 
Siviglia, e tutte le citta cospicue di quella penisola di scuole 
di collegi, di accademie, di biblioteche, e d’ogni sorta di stabi- 
limenti che le lettere giovar potessero erano ampiamente for- 
mite.” “* * Andres dell’ origine &c. d’ogni letteratura, tomo 
]. p. 122. r 

Here we cannot help reflecting that, whilst the light of 
literature and science was so generally diffused through 
the dominions of the Arabs, and was so particularly re- 
splendent in Spain, it was — extinguished in Chris- 
tian Europe, or burnt here and there in the cell of a mo- 
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nastery, with only a faint and twinkling light, which ren- 
dered the surrounding darkness a sort of palpable obscure. 
Charlemagne, who died in 814, had made a feeble effort to 
excite the intellectual activity of his subjects; but the 
spark which the emperor, assisted by Alcuin, the learned 
English monk, was able to produce, was only a vacillating 
and fugitive, rather than a steady and permanent flame. 
The night of apathy and ignorance soon returned, till the 
church caught a littie light from the mosque; and the 
bards of Provence imbibed the love of song from the 
poetical spirit which pervaded Moorish Spain. 

M. Sismondi remarks that 
* We must not judge of the manners of the Mussulmans by those 
of the Turks of the present period; who, of all the followers 
of the Koran, evince the most unsocial habits, and the most 
jealous disposition. ‘The Arabs, though they were as passion- 
ately fond of their women, suffered them to enjoy more liberty. 
And, of all the countries subject to the Arabs, Spain was that 
where their mauners mde the closest approximation to the gal- 
lantry and chivalry of Europeans. It was also the country 
which lad the most powerful influence on the cultivation of the 
mind in the south of Christian Europe.’ 

* * © A great number of poets were attached to the courts 
of the princes of Granada, of Seville, of Cordova, of Toledo, 
of Valencia, and of Zaragoza; where a multitude of astrono- 
mers, of physicians, of chroniclers, enjoyed distinguished favour 
and rank.’ 

Amongst the favourites of these different courts were 
various Christians, who, when they received any disgust 
or mortification, or were alarmed for their liberty or pro- 
perty, took refuge amongst the Christians, where they car- 
ried their talents and their industry. When Catalonia 
and Provence were united under one sovereign, Raymond 
Berenger introduced the elegance, the arts, and the science 
of the Arabs iato his new states. Chivalry sprung up at 
the same time, with the poetry of the Provengals; and a 
new turn was given to the sentiments, manners, and charac- 
ter of the age. 

M. Sismondi has occupied a large part of his first vo- 
lume with the literature of Provence, and with the trou- 
badours and the érouveres. The ninth chapter is devoted 
to the Italian language and to. Dante. It is justly re- 
marked that the interest of Dante is diminished in propor- 
tion to the progress of his work; that it is less in his 
Purgatory, than in his Hell, and less in his Heaven than 
in either his Hell or his Purgatory. Is it more easy to 
excite distinct ideas of greater degrees of suffering than 
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we at present experience, than it is of higher degrees of 
happiuess than we now enjoy. When we attempt to describe 
heaven we do it principally by negations. The world pre- 
sents a sufficiently large catalogue of woes which a man 
would naturally wish to exclude from the scene of his fu- 
ture residence; but, if these woes are all combined into a 
focus, or aggregated into a mass, they may forma hell ei- 
ther hot or cold enough for any to experience, or which it 
may be rig)t that the worst enemies of their species should 
hereafter endure. 

M. Sismondi remarks the pernicious influence which the 
sonnet appears to have had on the poetry of Italy. 

‘ Lyric inspiration,’ says he, ‘ may be limited in its form, but 
is not in its extent: whilst this bed of Procrustes, as an Italian 
ingeniously called the sonnet, reduces all the thoughts to the 
same length, that of fourtcen lines. If this thought will not 
naturally admit ofthis extension, we must stretch it on the rack 
till it has reached the requisite dimensions; and if it be too long 
for the purpose we must reduce it to the proper size by barba- 
rous mutilation, Above ail, it is always necessary to set off the 
brevity of such a little poem by briilianey of ornament; and, as 
warm and empassioued emotions must be gradually produced, 
this composition, which is essentially lyric, causes the substitu- 
tion of ingenious thought for afiecting sentiment, and ail the de- 
corations are made up of wit, which is ofteu nothing more than 
puerile conceit.’ . 

M. Sismondi confesses himself a stranger to that charm 
in the poetry of Petrarch which has enchanted so many ge- 
nerations. We will Jay before the reader what he says 
upon this subject, particularly as it does not agree with the 
sentiments of the majority of critics. 

‘In order, says the author, ‘more distinctly to comprehend 
the passion of Petrarch, and to interest myself in it, I could 
have wished that the two lovers had understood themselves a 
little better, that they had been more acquainted, so that we 
might have known them more perfectly than we now do. I 
could bave wished to discern some reciprocal impression on the 
heart of this lady so long loved, to see some development of her 
sentiments and her mind; and confidence and esteem substituted 
for the ardent tenderness which virtue might refuse. I am dis- 
gusted with the veil which is ever thrown not only over the 
figure but over the mind and the heart of this woman, who is per- 
petually celebrated in verses which are always alike. If the poet 
had let ove see more, he would bave lost himself less in those exag- 
gerations which are cagtied beyond the expansion of my sympa- 
thies. I should have been mpre pleased if the ideas, the senti- 
ments, the passion had brought Laura to my view, rather than 
the perpetual play on the words /auro, the laurel, or laura, the 
air, the breath of morn, ‘The first particularly, is incessantly 
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repeated, not only in the poetry, but in the whole life of Pe- 
trarch, so that we do not know whether it was Laura or the 
faurel, with which hé was in love, as this last, as often as he 
meets it, excites his emotion ; and he speaks of it with rapture, 
and makes it the inspiring theme of his song. Iam not less 
wearied with that personified heart to which he is for ever ad- 
dressing himself, which speaks, which answers, which disputes 
with him, which flatters on his lips and on his eyes, which goes 
far away. It is always absent, but I could wish that during its 
exile he would cease for once to speak of it. This unceasing 
play upon words, this perpetual personification of things which 
have no personality, degrade Petrarch much below Dante, as 
there is much less painting in his poetry. There is hardly one 
of his sonnets in which the prominent idea will run into picture; 
and which consequently takes no hold of the imagtaation, 
Poetry is a happy union of the fine arts; it is music in its sound 
an:! painting in its imagery. But to confound these two objects 
which it has in view, is equally to err, whether we wish to 
exhibit the resemblance of sound by an image, as when we place 
the laurel in the place of Laura, or when we wish to exhibit an 
image by means of sound, when renouncing the harmony of the 
versification, we make it riug with discordant sounds of the ob- 
ject which we wish to paint, and make the serpents hiss along 
the line.’ 

M. Sismondi bestows (as who does not?) high praises 
on Ariosto; but he remarks that the personages of his 
great poem have no individual physiognomy. His charac- 
ters admit only of two divisions, into good and bad, with- 
out any nicety of personal discrimination. M. Sismondi, 
however, excepts that of the heroine Bradamante. 

‘ The versification of Ariosto is more distinguished by its 
grace, its sweetness,vits elegance, than by its dignity. ‘The 
commencement of his cantos is always embellished with the 
richest poetry. His language is so perfectly harmonious that 
it defies all comparison with any author either before or since. 
He paints whatever he mentions; and the eyes of the reader 
follow the poet in all his recitals. As he always plays with bis 
subject, with his reader, and with his style, he rarely takes any 
lofty flight ; aud never maintains the degree of elevation which 
belongs to the epopée. He seems to seek the grace of facility 
in negligence; and he often repeats in one verse several words 
which he has used in another ; as a story-teller resumes his 
words that he may have time to think. The words are often 
thrown carelessly, and, as it were, fortuitously together: and we 
perceive that he does not always choose the most proper, that 
some half verses are produced only for the rhyme; that the 
poet wished to write like an imprevisatore, who sings: and that, 
hurried away by his subject, he is contented with filling up the 
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verse in order to arrive sooner at the event or the image by 
which his mind is occupied. All these instances of negligence 
would be blots in other persons, but Ariosto, who took much 
pains with his versification, and designedly left these irregulari- 
ties, has, in the careless flow of his language and ideas, an ini- 
mitable grace which gives a charm te his negligence, and an air 
of truth to what he relates.’ 

M. Sismondi has very tastefully analyzed the peculiar 
beauties of the Jerusalem Delivered of ‘Tasso. The sub- 
ject. of this poem was perhaps altogether the most happy 
that was ever chosen, and connected with points of the 
highest and most.general interest. We do not know any 
period of history, @n which we could fix, which unites so 
many attractions as that of the crusades, or which is so 
susceptible of poetical embellishment. It was moreover 
peculiarly suited to the genius of Tasso, whose character 
united as much elevation of chivalrous valour and gallan- 
try as that of any of the knights who went to the Holy 
‘Land. 7 

From the commencement of the poem, as M. Sismondi 
remarks, 

* the most tender sentiments ate connected with the action; and 
in The Jerusalem Delivered, love plays a part which had never 
yet been assigned to it in any epic poem. This part is in unison 
with the character of the romantic epopée, and to the more ex- 
alted, the more religious, and consequently more poetical cha- 
racter of love amongst the moderns. Love, full of enthusiasm 
and respect, constituted an essential part of chivalry ; it was the 
soul of all the actions, it gave life to allthe poetry, of the age. 
Achilles, in love in the Iliad, would not have forgotten that he 
was the master; and thatthe woman, whom he loved, ought to 
be his slave. This Grecian prejudice would have given to bis 

assion a character of brutality which lowers rather thau exalts 
the hero. But Tancred in love addresses a part of his worship 
to the object of his affections; and he is more amiable without 
being less great. Amongst the heroes of the classic period, love 
js a weakness; amongst those of the chivalrous ages it is a spe- 
cies of religion.’ 

We read The Jerusalem Delivered of Tasso,with a con- 
tinuity of interest of that sort which we feel in perusing a 
romance ora tragedy of the first class of excellence. We 
hardly know of what other epic poem this can be so truly 
said? Other poems may have more grand passages and 
occasionally rise to a higher pitch of poetical sublimity. 
Yet what epic is there which throughout produces such a 
flow of pleasurable sensation, or keeps the heart* so con- 
stantly agitated as The Jerusalem Delivered ? 
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‘ The romantic interest,’ says M. Sismondi, ‘ of Tancred and 
Clorinda is carried as far as in those love-tales, which have no 
other object but to agitate the heart. Tancred, who is the most 
generous, the most brave, the most loyal of knights, exhibits in 
his whole character a tint of modesty and of melancholy which 
gains every heart. Clorinda, notwithstanding the contrast be- 
tween her invincible and cruel valour attaches us early by her 
generosity. Thecatastrophe is more affecting than any ro- 
mance-writer ever invented, or any tragedian ever brought upon 
the stage. And even though almost in the middle of the poem, 
the generous Tancred is deprived of all hope, all end in life, it 
does not destroy the interest in what follows. The shade of 
Clorinda seems henceforth attached to this unfortunate hero ; 
and he appears no moré upon the stage without exciting the 
most profound sensibility.’ 

In our review of the translation of the Prince of Ma- 
chiavel by Mr. Byerley, we endeavoured to prove that 
that work was designed as an ironical representation of the 
policy of the age, and that he unveiled the maxims of ty-, 
ranny only to render them detestable. M.Sismondi does 
not seem to think that this was the only object which 
Machiavel proposed; but if it were not the only object, 
we are still of opinion that it was the principal. Machia- 
vel was evidently a lover of liberty; but he wrote at a pe- 
riod when he had no other means of supporting freedom 
than by degrading despotism in the general estimation 
by the most plain and revolting picture of the conduct of 
tyrants, of the maxims by which they are governed, and 
_ of the cruelty, injustice, and neglect of all moral consider- 

ation by which tyranny is acquired and can alone be 
maintained. 

In Machiavel’s mode of treating his subject, M. Sismondi 
thinks that there is ‘une amertume universelle contre 
tous les hommes, un méprés de la race humaine, qui fait 
lui addresser le langage auquel elle s’était rabaissée elle- 
méme.’ Wedonot think that the works of the Floren- 
tine politician evince that bitterness or misanthropy,which 
M. Sismondi has here expressed. 

* Machiavel’s book of the Prince,’ says M. Sismondi, ‘ is the 
most universally known, but it is not the most profound, nor 
the most considerable of his political works. His three books 
of discourses on the first decade of Livy, in which he examines 
the primary causes of the grandeur of the Romans, and the ob- 
stacles which arrested other nations in a similar career, show 
more extent of knowledge, more perspicacity u luman affairs, 
and more force of mind in abstracting and generalizing ideas, 
All the most profound political writings in all languages since 
this period have sprung from these early meditations of Mach- 
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iavel ; and as he proceeds much more directly to his end, and 
does not write at the same time for a tyrant and a free people, 
but for every honest man who loves to reflect on the destiny of 
nations, tlris work is much moré moral, whilst the imstruction is 
not less profound ; and it never incurred the anathema, which 
some time after the death of Machiavel, was fulminated against 
his book of the Prince.’ 

In his history of Florence, Machiavel showed his great 
good sense and his superiority to the genius of his age, in 
paying much less attention than his predecessors to mili- 
tary details. His development of the passions and the 
troubles of a popular government is certainly a master- 
piece. 

We will now give our readers a specimen of what M. 
Sismondi has said on a writer of our own times, but of 
great and original genius, though, in some degree, partak- 
ing of the eccentricities of his character. 

* The creation of a theatre by Alfieri is a phenomenon which 
strikes us with astonishment. Till his time the Italians were 
inferior in the dramatic art to all the nations of Europe. Alfieri 
is on a level with the great French tragedians; and above those 
of all other nations. (2) Hé unites the artificial beauty, the 
tity, purity of design, probability, which are peculiar to the 
French theatre, * with the sublimity of situations and characters 
and the important events which belong to the drama of the 
Greeks, as wellas with the profound sentiment and*emotion which 
characterize that of the English. He has taken tragedy from the 
saloon of the palace where the habits of the reign of Louis X1V. 
had too rigoreusly confined it; and has carried it into the coun- 
cil-clamber, isto the forum, into the body of the state. Teo 
the most exalted of poetical productions he has attached the 
most momentous public interests. Ue opposed the conven- 
tional forms which substituted a ridiculous extravagance for 
the grandeur of nature; that gallantry which we inherit from 
the old French romance, which exhibited the heroes of Greece 
and Rome in a sort of fantastic masquerade; that honeyed 
sweetness and that pastoral languor, which, since the times of 
Guarini, have assigned effeminate manners and sentiments to the 
great personages of the Italian drama; that chivalrous. frippery 
and those ostentatious boastings of the Spanish stage, which by 
concentrating a whole life in a scrupulous nicety on the point of 
honour, gave to the greatest characters the appearance of despe- 
radoes who were every moment ready to cut each other's throats. 
In the opinion of Alfieri the gallantry of romance, the softness of 
pastoral, aud the excitability of chivalry, were only so many 
masques by which nature was disguised, and under which real 
sertiments and real passions were concealed from view. He 
tore off these masques in order to exhibit man upon the stage, 
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such as he is, with. the greatness which belongs to him and the 
interests which he really feels. If, in his new mode of conceiv- 
ing characters, Alfieri has sometimes deviated into extravagance, 
exaggeration, and a sort ef intractable perverseness, which was a 
part of his temperament, he has nevertheless done enough to 
merit our admiration. Succeeding poets, who have profited by 
the grandeur of his manner, without running into his character- 
istic defects, have served to show to what a degree of perfection 
he alone advanced the Italian stage, and how much the dramatic 
art is indebted to his genius.’ 

* * * © Alfieri was the most rigorous of all the observers of 
dramatic unity. I speak not merely of the unity of time and 
place to which he scrupulously adhered, and which though ob- 
served on the French theatre, is spurned on the Spanish, the 
German, and the English. But it is the unity of action, the 
unity of interest which constitutes the essence of his manner,and 
which is his exclusive peculiarity ; though in all the known thea- 
tres, both romantic and classical, this unity is professedly res- 
pected as the essential rule of the art. Alfieri made it his study 
not to oceupy the theatre with more than one action and one 
passion in the same piece; to make this known in the first line 
and not to lose sight of it till the last; not to permit a moment 
of distraction ; and, as superfluous and injurious to the interest, 
to remove every personage, every event, every speech, which 
was not essentially connected with the action, and did not con- 
tribute to promote its progress. In this manner,whilst he clear- 
ed the stage of all confidants and subalterns, he reduces almost 
all his tragedies to four or five persons who are equally essen- 
tial; and, in the same manner, by retrenching all that dialogue 
which is extraneous to the action, he rendered his pieces more 
brief than those of any other poet. They hardly exceed four- 
teen hundred lines.’ 

M. Sismondi thinks that Alfieri was mistaken in his 
strict notions of poetic unity. A dramatic action may cer- 
tainly be very complicated in the events, and yet very sim- 
ple in the relation te one and the same end. The com- 
plexity of the story may not break the unity of the inter- 
est; and even a secondary plot and subordinate person- 
age, which Alfieri would not admit, may only serve to 
throw more light upon.the principal, and to heighten the 
charm of the representation. A play can hardly be busy 
where the personages are few; and variety is not necessa- 
rily destructive of unity. Thus the tragedies of Alfieri are 
rather too meagre ; and void of that copiousness of cireum- 
stances, which, when weil combined, give more iife to the 
plot, and, without dividing the interest, add to the force of 
the impression ; and multiply the attractions of tie parts, 
without weakening the charm of the whole. 


7 
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Literary history is much more amusing than history of 
any other species, as it places man more in his proper 
sphere, as an intelleetual being, labouring to improve his 
own faculties and to add to the i improv ement of his species. 
This history of M. Sismondi is far from being devoid of 
merit or of interest ; though we have omitted to notice e- 
veral instances of weak critic ism, of vague expression, and 
ef verbose frothiness, which struck us during the pe- 
rusal, 





Arr. HI1.—Core’s Memoirs of the Bourbon Kings of 
Spain. 


{Concluded from p. 131.] 


OF the successor of Philip, and his wife, the follow- 
ing are the characters drawn by Mr. Coxe from the in- 
teresting correspondence of Sir B. Keene, which we have 
noticed in a former number. Our previous knowledge of 
’ them, as English readers, is entirely drawn from the s! short 
sketches and doubtful anecdotes of travellers: and on this 
account we think no apology necessary for the length of 
the quotation which we propose to make. 

‘ Ferdinand was in the 36th year of his age, when the treaty 
of Aix la Chapelle pacified Europe, rendered the.court of Ma- 
drid the cenire of political intrigue, and revived that harmony 
between Spain and Great Britain which* had been interrupted 
by the machinations of Franée and the ambition of Elizabeth 
Farnese. Te was low in stature, ordinary in person, of a deli- 
cate constitution, and docile temper,though occasionally subject 
to violent fits of passion. Scrupulously attentive to veracity in 
all his words and actions, he was characterized under the noble 
designation of, ‘‘a prince who was guilty of no untruth.” He 
was economical almost to a degree of pursimony in his own 
personal expences, yet liberal to his subjects in cases of distress. 
He was supremely anxious to maintain his country in peace and 
tranquillity, from a conviction that the spirit of heroism and 
conquest which had so long domineered in the councils of 
Spain, had injured the civil interests of she nation and obstruct- 
ed the improvement of its agriculture and commerce. 

‘Though he felt a personal affection for the chief of the 
house of Bourbon, yet he equatiy deprecated a dependence on 
France or hostility with Great Britain; and repeatedly deciared 
that he would never be a viceroy to the King of France upen 
the throne of Spain. Like his father, he never doubted the in- 
yalidity of the renunciation which had been made of the event- 
ual succession to the French throne; but so far from casting a 
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longing eye on that succession, he invariably expressed his re- 
solution to remain in Spain, should it ever become vacant, 
and leave to his brother the option of realizing his preten- 
sions.’ 

This last observation does not accord exactly with tlie 
character for absolute and undeviating veracity which he is 
said to have maintained. ‘There can be no doubt that the. 
engagements of his ancestors were ; binding upon Ferdi- 
nand himself, his brothers, and his descendants, as far as 
regarded this renunciation; and, though we do not mean 
to say that he forfeited all pretensions to personal integrity- 
by adhering to a system which his great-grandfather. and 
father had acted upon throughout their lives, yet we think 
it ought to have been noticed by way of exception to the 
general rectitude of his principles. No Bourbon sove- 
reign can ever occupy with justice the throne of Spain, who 
does notacknowledge the treaty of Utrechtasbinding both 
in letter and spirit, and whodoes not in consequence of such 
recognition disavow in the most ample manner the 
fraudulent reservations of his ambitious ancestor. To 
proceed. 

‘ Subject to the same hypochondriac malady which had af.-. 
flicted his father, with fewer resources, and as little activity, he 
sunk into despondency and apprehension of deathi, on the slight-. 
est indisposition or anxiety. Naturally more irresolute than his 
father, he fancied he had done his duty when he had charged 
his ministers with the burthen of affairs. Averse to the de- 
tails of business, from habit and disposition incapable of serious 
application, the chace and music formed his only amusements, 
or rather occupations. He was so sensible of this incapacity, 
that to a person who complimented him on his skill in, shooting, 
he replied, ‘It would be extraordinary if. I could not do one 
thing well.” This conviction, and these defects, rendered him 
a mere instrument in the hands of those to whom he confided 
the government. : 

‘ Ferdinand placed the most implicit confidence in his queen, 
communicated to her the most private affairs, and seldom form- 
ed the slightest resolution without her advice, or rather appro- 
bation. She therefore became a no less important personage 
in the government, than Elizabeth Farnese during the preceding 
reign. 

‘Maria Magdalena Theresa Barbara, was the, daughter of 
John the 5th. King of Portugal, by Mary Anne, daughter of the 
Emperor Leopold the Ist. She was born in 1711, and in 1729 
espoused Ferdinand, who was two years older than herself, 
By her meek aud insinuating manners, she conciliated the good 
will of Philip and the queen her stepmother; while she gained 
the entire affection of her husband by her amiable deportment 
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and conformity to his inclinations and temper. She was homely 
in her features, and the original elegance of her shapé was lost in 
corpulence. 

* She was 4 woman of agreeable address, sprightly wit, and 
uncommon gentleness of manners. She was cheerful in public, 
and extravagantly fond of dancing and music; but she partook 
of the constitutional melancholy of her husband. Her solitary 
hours were haunted by two contrary apprehensions ; the dread 
of want, the customary fate of the Spanish queens, if she survived 
him, and the fear of a sudden death; which. her asthmatic coim- 
plaint and plethoric habit rendered not unlikely. From the first 
of these motives, she was greedy of amassing money, and debas- 
ed her dignity by accepting presents from the ministers, and 
even from foreign ambassadors. Hence, notwi{hstanding her 
engaging qualities, she was never beloved nor respected in 
Spain. 

P But; although she swayed Ferdinand with as much power, 
and less ditficulty,’ than even Elizabeth Farnese governed his 
father, yet many peculiarities in his temper and disposition, as 
well as in her own, set bounds to her absolute controul. Timid 
and irresolute on occasions of emergency and difficulty, she was 
tunable to act with firmness, and a | into tears when it be- 
came necessary to decide with spirit and dignity. The fear of 
harassing and agitating the king’s mind, and of throwing him 
into doubts and despondency, prevented her from exerting all 
her influence in obtaining the dismission of persons in whom she 
did not place implicit confidence. For she well“ knew from ex- 
perience the indolence and irresolution of the king; and dread- 
ing the effects of anxiety upon his constitutional weakness, she 
was apprehensive lest any difficulty should induce him to exe- 
cute a resolution he had sometimes hinted, of resigning his 
crown. Another embarrassment, not less serious, arose from the 
fear that the king of Naples would profit by the increase of his 
hypochondriac malady, to assume the reins of government, and 
the conscioushess that he was secretly encouraged by a 
strong party in Spain, and by the private instigations of 
France. : 

‘ Without hopes of succession, without talents for rule, and of 
delicate health, she confined her ambition principally to the cre- 
dit of nominating and supporting the chief ministers, taking lit- 
tle share in the exercise of that power to which she had raised 
them. She employed, therefore, all her address to maintain her 
ascendancy overx the king, and fomented disputes among the mi- 
nisters, that by holding the balance in her own hands, she might 
incline it to the weakest side. Convinced from long experience 
and a perfect knowledge of her husband's disposition, that he 
founded his policy on the maintenance of peace, she supported 


that system with her whole influence. From similar motives, 
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she alternately favoured the courts of Great Britain and France, 
as each appeared on the decline.’ Vol. iii. p. 78, &c. 

One of the principal ministers of the late king, and who 
was continued in his office by Ferdinand, was the Marquis 
de la Ensenada, a man of low origin, first a schoolmaster, 
atid thena banker’s clerk at Cadiz, who had been origin- 
ally brought forward by the knowledge which (in the lat- 
ter situation) his talents enabled him to acquire of financial 
and commercial business. His friendship for Farinelli 
(the queen’s prime favorite) was what principally con- 
duced to his continuance in office after the death of Philip 
and his further advancement in the royal favour. He was 
an odd compound of pride and humility; or, to speak 
more correctly perhaps, his character exhibited a mixture 
by no means uncommon, of real pride and affected humil- 
ity ; boasting of the lowness of his origin, so that ‘when 
honoured with the title of marquis, he assumed that of 
Ensenada, a species of pun, signifying “ Nothing in itself.” ’ 
While, ‘with this pretended modesty, he was vain and 
presumptuous, extravagant in his style of living, and so 
fond of dress and ornaments, that he wore, in his various 
decorations, jewels to the value of £5100,000.’ 

A complete contrast tothe character of this minister is 
exhibited in that of Don Joseph de Carvajal, the minister 
for foreign:affairs, the first Spaniard of high rank who had 
filled any great public office for a very considerable 

riod. 

F ‘He possessed strong judgment, sound sense, and a cultivat- 
ed understanding, though without brilliant talents. He was 
stiff and formal in his manners, devoted to etiquette, diffident of 
himself, and still more diffident of others. He was laborious 
in business, and slow in deciding ; but tenacious of an opinion 
once formed. Though at first timid, from the nature of his si- 
tuation, and want of support, he gained firmness and decision by 
experience, and acquired no ordinary share of address in nego- 
tiation. Even his most implacable enemies respected his inte- 
grity; and he was so remarkable for an uncourtier-like adher- 
ence to rigid veracity, that he never allowed himself to make an 
innoce!'< compliment to the sovereigns: lest it should be imputed 
to adulation. Conscious of his integrity and the uprightness of 
his views, he scorned to court Farinelli, or bend to the confes. 
sor. He invariably recommended measures calculated to pro- 
mote the independence and honour of the crown, as well as the 
interest and happiness of the people ; yet he proffered his advice 
in a dry and indifferent manner, as if careless whether it was 
adopted or rejected; and thus embarrassed his sovereign, who 
was desirous to spare himself the toil of deliberation, and expect- 
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ed his minister to direct his resolutions. Conscious of his owt 
reserved and uninviting deportment, Carvajal often expressed 
his surprise “ how so dry a chip,” as he called himself, could 
preserve his credit with the king and queen, in opposition te 
the intrigues of the French. In every thing a contrast to Ense- 
nada, he was plain and simple in his apparel and mode of life, 
and displayed the austerity and disinterestedness of an ancient 
Roman. With a becoming sense of his high birth, he despised 
honours and titles, and was more flattered with the reputation 
of an honest man than of a great minister. He retained his 
office not from love of power, but from a consciousness that his 
continuance was necessary to liberate his country from her 
long dependence on the French, whom he both disliked and 
feared.’ 

His attachment to Great Britain appeared to be an in- 
nate principle of his mind. He. used to pride himself on 
his descent from the house of Lancaster, and on his first 
entrance into office told the king, ‘that, to be great and 
independent, he must have no Joint views or engagements 
with France, otherwise he would be considered and treat- 
edas asubordinate prince.’ The king, whose own native 
sincerity and integrity of mind inclined him strongly to.a 
disposition so congenial, gave him all his own coijfidence 
and inspired the queen with similar feelings towards. him; 
so that he nearly balanced the ascendancy of his more art- 
ful and courtier-like rival. 

In the character of Farinelli, we meet with many traits 
unusual in that ofa court-favourite elevated only fram his 
talents for contributing to the amusement of his patrons. 
The history of the incident to which he owed his first rise 
is well known. It was in the year 1737 that he was sent 
for from Versailles by Elizabeth Farnese, to try the effect 
of music in soothing the melancholy of Philip. Not tore- 
peat the story so often told, the experiment was successful, 
a pension was the immediate reward, and on the accession 
of Ferdinand, the cross of Calatrava was forced ypon him 
in sppraiites to his own wishes. 

‘He did not seek for honours, and accepted the cross of Ca- 
latrava merely from a fear of offending his royal pa**oness. 
Always modest and unassuming, he behaved with affabifity to 
those below him, and with respect to his superiors; often ban- 
tering those who forgot their rank to pay him court, and dis- 
playing a disinteresteducss and independence wortliy of 4 more 
exalted station. Knowing the uncertain tenure of court favour, 
he exerted the same ingenuity to avoid, as others employ to 
gain a share of political influence. But with all his caution, he 
could not always resist the flattery of sovereigns, and the impor- 
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tunities of ministers, particularly when he found that his agency 
was not unacceptable to his royal patroness herself. He there- 
fore became the frequent channel of political communication, 
and occasionally ventured to suggest such notions as were likely 
to please the queen, or were furnished by those with whom he 
was in habits of friendship. He has been falsely accused of re- 
ceiving bribes from the English and Austrian ambassadors ; but 
with a character so peculiarly disinterested, his own fortune and 
the favour of his patrons placed him above the reach of this 
species of temptation. Indeed, in his whole conduct, we trace 
the operation of more honourable motives. The first was a 
zealous devotion to his royal patroness, which rendered him in- 
cessantly watchful to avoid clashing with her favourite princi- 
ples or rules of government. Other considerations were, his 
respect for the Empress Maria Theresa, whom, as a native of 
Naples, he alwzys considered as his sovereign; and a strong 
sense of gratitude for the favour and patronage he had experienc- 
ed in England. But the most powerful, and perhaps the only 
motive which overcame his studied caution, was the esteem 
which he particularly entertained towards Ensenada. Him he 
never courted in prosperity or deserted when he was declining 
in favour, and though he was often treated by him with insult- 
ing coolness, he was never unfaithful to the sentiments of their 
former friendship.’ P. 90. 

This cabinet of historical portraits will form an excel- 
lent guide to the reader who pursues the detail of public 
occurrences through the reign of Ferdinand; but we 
should be unjust to the memory of one of our most able 
and worthy diplomatists of Great Britain, if (notwith- 
standing our having already quoted the testimony of Lord 
Hardwicke in his favour) we omitted the tribute paid b 
Mr. Coxe to the memory of our ambassador at the Spanis 
court during the whole of this period, who performed a 
part equally distinguished and honourable in almost all the 
transactions by which it was signalized. 

* * * ©A skilful and profound statesman, by the avowal even 
of his enemies, from a long residence in Spain, he was intimately ac- 
quainted with the language, manners, and peculiarities of the na- 
tion,and had perfectly assimilated himself to the Spanish character. 
Originally an agent of the South Sea Company, he gained the con- 
fidence and esteem of his early patrons, the Walpoles, by his 
useful services; and the papers of all our ministers, from the 
first moment of his appearance on the political theatre, bear 
an honourable testimony to his merits and talents. During his 
long and difficult probation, he had acquired and matured all 
the qualities of an able minister. In his language and deport- 
ment moderate and unassuming, he was conciliating without ob- 
trusion or affectation, sagacious in the discernment of character, 
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cool and circumspect, and no less master of the passions of 
others than of his own. Suavity of manners, united with sound 
discretion, opened to him those sources of intelligence which 
neither address nor corruption could penetrate: he was ac- 
quaiuted with all the secret springs of action, and commanded 
those private channels of influence and communication, by 
which monarchs are swayed, and the business of nations con- 
ducted.” P. 115. 

This able minister was principally instrumental in ob- 
taining the disgrace of Ensenada when, after the death of 
Carvajal, the strongest apprehensions were reasonably en- 
tertained that French influence would have regained its 
preponderance, and that a rupture with Great Britain 
would have been the inevitable consequence. In the ne- 
gotiations which took place in 1757 on the subject of Gib- 
raltar, Sir Benjamin Keene’s services were also most emi- 
nent, although rendered unsuccessful and abortive by the 
contradictory and dilatory policy of the cabinet which em- 
ployed him, and although most ungratefully and coldly 
rewarded by it. Inthe midst of these arduous and vexa- 
tious transactions he died, at a time when his loss could 
be ill supplied. His death was very shortly followed by 
that of queen Barbara on the 27th of August, 1758, an event 
which 
‘produced a fatal effect on a mind (the king’s) too feeble to 
struggle with affliction, and threw him into the most deplorable 
melancholy. He immediately immured himself in the palace of 
Villaviciosa, refused to attend to the business of state, maintain- 
ed an obstinate silence, and deprived himself both of food and 
rest. Medicine cou!d not minister to his diseased mind ; deep 
and rooted sorrow rapidly exhausted the powers of nature.’ 

The following is an extract from a letter of Lord Bris- 
tol’s respecting the situation of the Spanish court at this 
period. (Sept. 25, 1758.) 

‘ There is a melancholy in the king which nothing can divert, 
and such a settled taciturnity prevails, that no direction can be 
given nor any order issued.—It would be difficult to describe 
the present situation of the Spanish ministry. M. Wall did not 
deny that the melancholy disposition of the Catholic king had 
now almost entirely affected his head; but added that he had 
not uttered a weak, extravagant, or injudicious sentiment. He 
will not be shaved, walks about without any covering but his 
shirt, which Las not been changed for a surprising time, and a 
night-gown. He has not been in bed for ten nights, nor is he 
thought te have slept five hours since the second of this month, 
and that only by intervals of half an hour, sitting upon his chair. 
He declines lying down, because he imagines he shall die when 
he does so.’ P. 224. 
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Meanwhile, the politicians of all the foreign courts were 
looking about at home for a princess to supply the place 
of the - Reema queen; ‘but thése eager and selfish men 
little knew the rooted and ardent affection which Ferdi- 
nand felt for his consort.’ From the state of misery above 
described, ‘ he wasat length relieved by death on the 10th 
of August, #759, in the 47th year of his age, and 14th of 
his reign.” We have already extracted largely from what 
Mr. Coxe has said in another place respecting his person- 
al character, and must refer our readers to this part of his 
work for the general survey which he furnishes of 
his government, and the characteristic features of his 
reign. 

By the death of Ferdinand without issue, the crown de- 
volved on his brother the King of Naples, who ascended 
the Spanish throne with the title of Charles the Third. 

is accession, under other circumstances, might have 
proved the signal of a general war throughout Europe, 
equally obstinate and bloody with that which followed the 
death of Charles the Second. The ground of the quarrel, 
which might have been expected to ensue, was the succes- 
sion to the crown of Naples, which by the treaty of Aix 
la Chapelle had been settled in reversion on the Duke of 
Parma, who, in case of his succeeding to that crown, was to 
relinquish his duchy and its dependencies in favour of 
Austria. The torch only was wanting on this occasion. 
The court of Sardinia, which had been ready upon the 
first symptoms of all former conflagrations to apply the 
spark to the combustible matter, happened to be other- 
wise engaged: expedients were found to satisfy the ambi- 
tion and perplex the interests of the remaining powers ; 
and the new sovereign of Spain found himself enabled, by 
afortunate concurrence of circumstances, to secure the 
__ transfer of his former crown to his third son, 

erdinand. Charles, his second son, was upon the same 

occasion solemnly declared successor to Spain ; the eldest, 
Philip, being excluded on account of utter imbecility. 
Upon signing the instrument of cession to Ferdinand, 
King of ‘Naples, he delivered to him the-sword of state 
with these reniarkable words. ‘* Louis the 14th, King of 
France, gave this sword to Philip the 5th, your grand- 
father. 1 received it from him, and now resign it to you, 
that you may use it forthe defence of your religion and 
your subjects.” This was the identical sword, observes 
ourauthor in a note, which the present king presented to 
Lord Nelson. . , 

The general policy pursued by the new sovereign on his 
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accession, was to continue in their offices the several minis- 
ters who enjoyed the confidence of tis brother. Farinelli 
was immediately disgraced. He fella victim to the mere 
caprice of courts, for never was there a favourite who less 
abused the favour he enjoyed. A note referring to Dr. 
Burney’s Tour, (Vol. 5, p. 222.) gives an interesting ac- 
count of the discarded musician in his retirement. Wall 
was retained in the capacity of premier, and Ensenada re- 
called, only to court, not to any share in the administra- 
tion. It is notto be wondered at, however, if even this 
recal excited some jealous apprehensions in the British re- 
sident; an observation which ought to be kept in mind by 
the reader who peruses the following statement, which is, 
in other respects, extremely authentic as well as curious. 
It is the substance of a dispatch from the Earl of Bristol 
to Mr. Pitt, dated August 31, 1761, and endorsed, ‘most 
secret.’ 

‘In order to give you a thorough light into the Spanish sys- 
tem, I lay hold of this opportunity to,acquaint you, not only 
with the characters of the different personages who compose 
this court, but also with their connections or friendships. 
By this you will be able to judge of the situation of affairs. 

‘I begin with the very respectable one of the Catholic king, 
who has good talents, a happy memory, and an uncommon com- 
mand of Limself on all occasions. His having been often de- 
ceived, renders him suspicious. He ever prefers carrying a 
point by gentle means; and has the patience to repeat exhorta- 
tions, rather than exert his autherity even in trifles. Yet, with 
the greatest air of gentleness, he keeps his ministers and attend- 
ants in the utmosi awe. 

‘As a branch of the house of Bourbon, the Catholic king has 
an aficciion for France ; but asa Spaniard, and as a powerful 
prince upon a distinct throne, he wishes not to have it thought 
that his kingdom, during his reign, is directed by French coun- 
sels, as it was in the time of Philip the Fifth. What he takes 
most to heart, is, to secure his son, the King of Naples, upon that 
throne where he has placed him. Every view, and each nego- 
tiation, to procure tranquillity to Spain, is with the prospect of 
being entirely at liberty to assist the young Sicilian monarch, in 
case any power should attempt to disturb him in the qdiet pos- 
session of his dominions. 

* The queen-mother’s capacity is not equal to what it was once 
reputed to be. Her majesty, one may infer from many little ar- - 
tifices, has not yet discovered, what every other person is con- 
vinced of, that she neither has nor will obtain any influence in 
affairs. She notoriously slights the three principal persons here, 
General Wall, Marquis Squilaci, and the Duke of Losada; and 
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I have myself been present, when she has ridiculed some of 
them in a manner which was not to be expected from one in her 
miajesty’s station.’ 

Our ambassador proceeds to sketch the characters of 
the principal members of the cabinet, none of which pos- 
sess any very striking traits to recommend them to the 
reader’s notice. ‘The following is, we fear, too faithful a 
portrait, (considered as a general likeness) of a grandee of 
Spain. 

r I have, upon a former occasion, sent word that the Duke of 
Medina Celi was an illustrious cypher, whose great name pro- 
cured him the post of master of the horse, in which employment 
he attends upon the Catholic king every day at his hunting, 
But this great nobleman’s capacity does not reach far enough 
to govern the royal stables, or even those which are dependent 
on himself, with propriety. I believe if he was asked where 
England lay on the map, he would be at a loss where to point 
at the spot; yet heis so good a courtier, that he would clamour 
for any war, the instant he saw his sovereign was inclined to it.’ 
—P. 239, 241. 

The prime minister himself, General Wall, is but 
slightly touched upon in this dispatch. We must supply 
the deficiency by turning back a few pages, and giving our 
readers the anecdotes of his life and character related by 
Mr. Coxe, on occasion of the disgrace of Ensenada, whom 
he succeeded in office. 

‘ General Wall, or to use his Spanish appellation, Don Ri- 
cardo Wall, who was made the subject of an arduous struggle 
between the two contending parties at Madrid, and afterwards 
became a conspicuous figure in the history of Spain, was a na- 
tive of Ireland. Being a Catholic, and possessing the enterpris- 
ing spirit which marks his countrymen, he sought employment 
and promotion abroad. In the prime of youth, he entered inte 
the Spanish service, at that period the common resource of ad- 
venturers from every country. He was a volunteer on board 
the fleet which invaded Sicily in 1718, and distinguished him- 
self in the naval combat with Admiral Byng. Afterwards he 
entered into the land service, and accompanied the army which, 
under Montemar, placed Don Carlos on the throne of the two 
Sicilies, 1 

‘ Being, however, unknown and unprotected, he continued to 
serve without promotion, till at length he found an opportunity 
to present himself to the commander-in-chief. When asked 
who he was, he replied, “ I am, next to your excel!ency, the 
most distinguished person in the army.” To the natural ques- 
tion, “‘ How so?” he added, “ you are the head, and I am the 
tail of the serpent.” The arehness and singularity of his reply, 
together with his prepossessing appearance, pleased the general. 
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He took him under his protection, and finding him active and 
intelligent, laid the foundation of his fortune. 

‘ He afterwards was recommended to the notice of the mi- 
nister Patino. He was sent to the Indies, though in what ca- 
pacity is unknown; and on his return in 1736, his activity. at- 
tracted the notice of our ambassador. He appears to have ac- 
commodated himself to the ruling passion of the court, and 
employed his local and professional knowledge in devising a 
plan for the invasion of Jamaica. 

‘ During the subsequent war, we can discover no trace of his , 
progress till we find him established in the esteem of Ensenada. 
On the approach of péace, his knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, and the high opinion entertained of his talents, procured 
him the appointment of a private agency, first to Aix la Cha- 
pelle and Holland, and finally to England. Equally consulting 
his own feelings, and the views of his court, he displayed a zea- 
lous attachment to England, and greatly contributed to hasten 
the accommodation. Appointed accredited minister, he in- 
creased, by his prudent behaviour, the good intelligence esta- 
blished between the two crowns, and became intimately con- 
nected with Mr. Keene. 

‘ His services in this post endeared him to all the friends of 
Spain in England, as well as to those of England in Spain. The 
high opinion entertained of his merits and services, was proved 
by his reception when recalled from his post to facilitate the ar- 
rangement of the commercial treaty. 

“Mr. Wall,” writes Mr. Keene, “‘ was just arrived, and was 
waiting in M. de Carvajal’s office for that. minister. Upon his 
entering, it fell to my lot to present Mr. Wall, who was not 
previously known to him. The general was introduced imme- 
diately to their Catholic Majesties, and his sincere desire of 
cultivating the strictest harmony betwixt the two crowns and 
nations, has been such as might be expected from a sensible, 
grateful, and honest man. My intelligence must be good, for 
the queen herself was pleased to communicate it to me, while I 
had the honour to attend her last night in the gardens of Aran- 
juez.’—P. 133, 4. 

We do not envy the man who can read the substance of 
our last quotation without being induced to draw from it 
some reflections of importance relative to a question, the 
most momentous of all those which at the present crisis of 
our political state, occupy and divide the attention of all 
true Englishmen. Here we have an instance brought im- 
mediately before our view, (not hypothetical only, but a 
real, positive, individual instance) of a statesman of the 
most eminent political talents, a man (in the opinion of 
our most sagacious minister) ‘ sensible, grateful, and ho- 
nest,’ one whom his whole political conduct proved te 
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have retained through all the vicissitudes of his eventful 
life, in foreign courts, and among foreign interests, ‘that 
attachment to the soil that gave him birth, the land of his 
ancestors and of his own earliest connections, which is the 
best evidence of a right heart, a good and honourable 
principle; we see him in early life, yielding to the im- 
pulse of an ardent and enterprising spirit, driven to seek 
in a foreign, and at the time a hostile service, the road to 
honour and distinction from which he was absolutely cut 
off in his native country; we see him fighting the battles 
of the enemy, and exposed to the risk of expiating by an 
ignominious death, if it had been his lot to be taken pri- 
soner, the guilt of rebellion; we see him at last elevated 
to the highest offices in a foreign court, none of which he 
could ever have attained in that of his natural sovereign ; 
we see this rebel courted by the government of the coun- 
try which he had abjured, the object of esteem and confi- 
dence to the ministers and agents of that government; we 
see him in the same capacity exerting bis best talents and 
energies in support of the interests of his native country, 
so long as those interests seemed any way compatible with 
the higher duty which he now owed to that which had 
adopted him; we finally see him, with grief and mortifi- 
cation, compelled by that higher duty to desert those in- 
terests which were still so dear to him, and to apply all 
the resources of his vigorous mind towards directing the 
operations of a hostile power. Such a history as this 
needs no comment. Ina greater or less degree it is the 
history ofa very great number of those who are born our 
fellow subjects. 

The termination of Wall’s career may be an object of 
some curiosity to those who have accompanied us through 
the commencement of his progress. 

‘ Soon after the conclusion of the peace (of 1764), Mr. Wall 
' retired from office. Compelled to sacrifice his principles to the 
partial policy of his court, exposed to national jealousy, and to 
the incessant cabals of the French and Neapolitan partisans, he 
had been long disgusted with his situation, and was anxious to 
quit a post, where he was charged with the labours and respon- 
sibility, though without the power, of a minister. He had re- 
peatedly tendered his resignation, but in vain, to a sovereign, 
whose aversion to change was fortified by a consciousness of 
his integrity, merit, and services. At length he was reduced to 
a petty, but pardonable artifice to obtain his liberation. He 
affected to complain of giddiness and weakness of sight: to 
give colour to this pretended infirmity, before he appeared in 
the royal presence he rubbed his eyes with an ointment, which 
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produced a temporary inflammation; and in public he never 
failed to appear without a shade. After some time, this feint 
produced the expected effect. The king reluctantly accepted 
his resignation, and he joyfully retired from his irksome office, 
loaded with honours, and the rewards of long and faithful ser- 
vice. 

‘ Superior to the allurements of ambition, and satisfied with 
escaping with peculiar good fortune from the storms of political 
life, he renounced all desire of influence in resigning his office ; 
he restricted his intercourse with the court to those testimonies 
of respect and gratitude which were due to his sovereign, and 
by his reserved and independent conduct acquired the esteem 
even of those who had caballed against him when he was in 
authority. After his resiguation he resided alternately at the 
Soto de Roma, a royal palace in the Vega of Grenada, and at 
Mirador, a beautiful villa in the vicinity of the city itself; and 
illustrated his retreat by his native urbanity, elegant taste, and 
liberal charities.’--P. 283. 

The length of quotation in which we have already in- 
dulged, prohibits us from furnishing our readers with any 
extracts in this place from the long and entertaining letter 
in which the Earl of Rochford describes to Lord Halifax 
the state of the Spanish court after the retreat of Wall, 
the character of his successor the Marquis Grimaldi, the 
nature of French influence, and of the ‘ family compact,’ 
as it affected the dispositions of the court of Spain. We 
can only say that it is among the most interesting of the’ 
many important documents which the industry of Mr. 
Coxe has brought together, and which afford such inva- 
luable materials for ascertaining the true policy and con- 
duct of Spain, and the secret springs by which it was ac- 
tuated during the whole of the period which he has un- 
dertaken to illustrate. We must not however omit to 
notice the particulars shortly after communicated to us of 
a transaction so historieally important to ourselves, as the 
following. 

Speaking of the schemes of the French and Spanish 
ministers to renew hostilities with England, Mr. Coxe 
says, 

. At the same moment, a diabolical scheme was formed or ap- 
proved by Choiseul, to buru the docks and naval arsenals at 
Plymouth and Portsmouth, and French engineers were already 
on the spot to superintend or execute the design. Grimaldi 
was entrusted with the secret, and the two ministers (for we do 
not implicate the sovereigns of France and Spain,) waited with 
impatience the signal of a conflagration, which was expected to 
wither the naval strength of England, that they might renew 
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hostilities, and restore the humbled glories of the house of 
Bourbon. Fortunately, the vigilance of Lord Rochford dis- 
covered the plot, and the precautions of our government de- 
terred the incendiaries from making the attempt.’—P. 298. 

To this statement our author adds the following very 
curious note. 

‘ We should have scrupled in advancing a fact of this horri- 
ble nature, had not the account of Lord Rochford been accom- 
panied with circumstances which furnish as cogent evidence on 
the subject as such matters will admit. These circumstances. 
induced the British government to credit the intelligence, and to 
take proper precautions to prevent the attempt. 

*The discovery is first announced in “ a most secret” dis- 
patch, dated 17th September, 1764, from Lord Rochford to 
Lord Halifax: “* E have learnt that about three weeks since, 
Grimaldi received a letter from Choiseul, telling him that every’ 
thing was ready; and in his answer, which was sent by the last 
Spanish messenger who went to London, Grimaldi after’ ap- 
proving the scheme added, the sooner it is put in execttion the 
better.” 

‘ The scheme is this: two French engineers were sent to Eng- 
ijand in. June last; they went to Portsmouth and Plymouth; 
staid some time, and returned to France. They are since re- 
turned to England, and are now there. They reported to M, 
de Choiseul, that they had gained,. by bribery, the necessary, 
people to assist them, some of whom are English. In short, that 
in the dark nights, between the Ist and “5th November, the 
shipping and dock-yards both at Portsmouth and Plymouth 
would infallibly be destroyed, and that they bad invented a 
new kind of fire for that purpose. I would not willingly give 
credit to so diabolical a design, but I can see no reason to doubt 
my friend’s intelligence. He heard Grimaldi relate the whole 
to his intimate aud bosom friend Masones, who was formerly 
ambassador at Paris; and has further told me that it has since 
been confirmed to him.” 

‘In a dispatch, ‘ secret and private,” Feb. 25, 1765, he adds 
other particulars. “ An Englishman, whose name is Milton, 
was the first projector of this scheme, and upon its miscarry-" 
ing, he is returned to France, and was three days at Prince: 
Masserano’s, who, I am informed, is sending, or has sent ri! 
by sea from Portsmouth, some of the others who were engage 
in it. But what gives most light into the business is, the tiames” 
of two persons, one at Portsmouth, and the other at Plymouth, 
who have houses and live constantly there, and where I am as- 
sured may be found enough to convince any one of what had 
been carrying on. Their names, as far as I can trust to French 
spelling, are Worley and Leynit. But my friend had not time 
or opportunity to learn which lived at Portsmouth and which at, 
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Plymouth, and wrote down their names only from hearing them 
pronounced.”-—-Rocliford Papers, MS. 

‘ The periodical publications in the beginning of 1765, al- 
lude to the alarm which existed un this subject at Portsmouth 
and Plymouth, and the precauiions taken to prevent the at- 
tempt. It is scarcely necessary to apprize the reader, that this 
diabolical scheme was revived, with a fatal effect, in the Ame- 
rican war, and partly executed by the notorious incendiary, 
John the Painter, who was proved to have been an emissary of 
France.’ . 

We are now forcibly restrained by our contracting li- 
mits, and compelled to pass unnoticed many subjects which 
appeared to demand our attention—such as the interesting 
particulars of the negotiation-relative to the Manilla Ran- 
som, the long political contest between the ministers, 
Grimaldi and Squillaci, the succession to office of the 
Count d’Aranda, and the character of his vigorous and 
brilliant administration—finally, the appointment of Flo- 
rida Blanca, and the several transactions which distin- 
guished the remainder of the reign of Charles the Third. 
We would willingly have reserved the extracts which we 
proposed to have made from this portion of the work to a 
future number ; but, ina review, the professed object of 
which is to embrace as much as possible the whole circle 
of literature, we can bardly venture to afford such a mo- 
nopoly of space to any work, however important. We 
‘shall therefore close the present subject by presenting our 
readers with the character which Mr. Coxe has drawn of 
the last ofthose sovereigns whose histories he has written. 

‘ The character of Charles the Third has been as incorrectly 
represented by travellers, as his person by painters and engra- 
vers. By no means deficient in abilities, his talents, if properly 
cultivated, would have done honour to his exalted statien. His 
memory was quick and tenacious; he conversed with ease, good 
sense, and acuteness, and spoke the Italian, French, and Spa- 
nish languages with fluency. While on the throne of Naples, 
he displayed an intimate acquaintance with the government and 
interests of that kingdom; and if he acquired not equal profi- 
ciency with regard to those of Spain, it was not owing to a want 
of talents or laudable curiosity. 

* Unlike his father and his brother Ferdinand, who were both 
strongly affected by trifles, Charles possessed a manly firmness 
of temper: he was unruffled under the severest trials, and 
neither elated by success, nor depressed by misfortune. He 
was impenetrably secret, and so perfectly master of his feelings 
and countenance, that neither his looks or language ever be- 
trayed the slightest indication of his purposes. Hence, the fa- 
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mily compact was divulged at Paris before it was known at 
Madrid; and the Jesuits were already on their way from Spain, 
before even the design was suspected by the members of an 
order whose jealous curiosity had repeatedly frustrated the 
caution of individuals, and the mystery of cabinets. The most 
distinguished feature in his character was a pertinacious ad- 
herence to his own opinions and resolutions. In no instance 
was this quality more strikingly displayed, than in his conduct 
towards his ministers. When they had once acquired his con- 
fidence, or were become famiilar from habit, he trusted them 
implicitly, and firmly supported them, not merely against popular 
clamour, but even against well founded accusations of inca- 
pacity or misconduct. Like most men of this character, he 
prided himself on his pertinacity, and in addition to the anec- 
dote relative to d’Aranda,* we may add another of a similar 
kind. When Muniain, minister of war, in consequence of some 
petty pique, repeatedly absented himself from the palace, under 
pretence of indisposition, Charles observed, “ Don Gregorio 
Muniain.. must greatly rely on my known aversion to change, 
otherwise he would never have ventured to provoke me by these 
proofs of disrespect.” 

‘ He was irreproachable in his morals and conduct, and in 
the course of a long widowhood, never gave the slightest en- 
couragement to licentiousness by his example. Severe to him- 
self, he was equally severe to others. He shewed no indul- 
gence for the follies of youth, and rigidly exacted from his 
children the same continence which he observed himself. ~~ 

‘ He was scrupulously devoted to his religion, but never go- 
verned by his confessor, nor subservient to the see of Rome. 
On the contrary, he spurned at the slightest encroachment on 
the civil authority; and far surpassed his two predecessors in 
his exertions to reform the morals, -and restrain the power of 
the clergy. 

‘ Though rigid in exacting the most prompt and implicit 
obedience to his will, and though he retained his ministers, his 
household, and his subjects in the greatest awe, he yet. tem- 
pered his authority with equal benevolence and condescension. 
Respected and feared as a sovereign, he was beloved as a man, 
and those who attended on his infancy grew grey, or died in his 
service. 





* This refers to an anecdote before related, and introduced to illustrate 
the pertinacity of the minister rather than that of the king. When he 
was urging some of his reforms with his characteristic perseverance, the 
king, ‘after in vain attempting to check him, exclaimed, ‘ Count d’Aranda, 
you are more obstinate than an Aragonese mule!’ ‘ Please your majesty,’ 
rejoined the count, ‘ | kuow one more obstinate.’ To the question, *‘ who” 

e he added, * His sacred majesty, Don Carlos the Third, King of Spain and 
the Indies,’—P. 371. 
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‘ His defects were few, but strongly marked, and among them 
we cannot pass over his love for the chace, or rather of shoot- 
ing, which degenerated into a ruling passion. It appeared to 
absorb every feeling, and to supersede ail other pursuits; it 
was the whimsical though not unapt remark of a traveller, that 
as the Roman emperor considered the day lost which was not 
distinguished by an act of benevolence, so might Charles the 
Third, the day of which part was not devoted to his favourite 
amusement. So bigh was the importance which he attached to 
his exploits as a sportsman, that he kept in a diary, a regular 
account of the victims to his skill. A short time before his 
death, he boasted to a foreign ambassador that he had ‘killed 
with his own hand 539 wolves, and 5,323 foxes ; adding, with 
a smile, ‘* you see my diversion is not useless to my country.”’ 
—P. 533, &c. 

We cannot afford space to add to this character the de- 
scription of kis person, or the entertaining picture given 
by Swinburne of the costume of ‘ the royal Sportsman.’ 
Still less can we enter on the more important survey of 
the general features of his reign, and the state of Spain 
under his administration. But we recommend all this 
portion of Mr. Coxe’s history, which we have been obliged 
so hastily to pass over, to the minute attention of the cu- 
rious reader, who will acquire more information from it 
respecting the advance of the Spaniards, in trade and agri- 
culture, literature and science, during his reign than they 
can meet with elsewhere. The benevolent schemes, en- 
larged views, and vigorous reforms of randa will be 
among the most prominent and pleasing objects of this 
survey, and while we lament on the one hand the incau- 
tious and intemperate zeal of their promoter, and on the 
other the spirit of bigotry which opposed and at length 
0 an end to them, while we read with’ indignation and 

orror the unmerited sufferings of Olavides, and the tri- 
umph of the inquisition in an age and in‘a court distin- 
guished for humane’ and liberal principles, it will be no 
ungrateful task to estimate the effects of those measures 
which then failed of completion, by a comparison of the 
present state of public feeling in the country, and no un- 
reasonable exercise of the imagination to anticipate the 
future rapid progress of improvement in the minds of a 
people so prepared, and roused, as they now ere, by the 
pressure of external circumstances from their lethargy of 


ages. 
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Ant. 1V.—The Works of Thomas Otway, in Three Vo- 
lumes, with Notes, Critical and Explanatory, and a Life 
of the Author. By Thomas Thornton, Esq. London: 
S12, Turner, (successor to Mackinlay), 3 vols. foolseap 
8vo. pp. 1046. Price 1. 16s. Boards. 


FEW authors who have attained the celebrity of Thomas 
Otway have been less indebted for the durability of it to 
the elucidations and eulogics of editors, the trading specu- 
lations of booksellers, or that species of immortality which 
biography cag confer. Although our language has not - 
undergone such change since the times of Charles of li- 
hertine memory, as to render verbal criticism a necessary 
appendage to the poets of that day, some of them, never- 
theless, have had the good fortune to obtain those subsi- 
diary supports of fame, which rise independent of their 
own talents, and in the words of Mason, 

———‘ trick’d out, aud varnish’d by our glossing penmen, 
To shine in honour’s annals.’ 

But Otway has never had his beauties illustrated by the 
labours of editors, or been placed in a more conspicuous 
situation, than what his own merits originally procured 
forhim. To the fraternity of printers and booksellers, he 
owes as little as to crities. For they have left him to sup- 
port the weight of his self-acquired reputation in dirty 
duodecimo, or dwarf octavo,* in a state wholly unfit for 
reception in the mahogany cases of modern collectors ; 
hence, with the exception of his two most celebrated tra- 
gedies, he has much oftener been talked of than read, and 
has been a more constant deposit in book stalls than in 
libraries. Let us next see what he owes to biography : 
he was a man peculiarly obnoxious to the ebullitions of 
rod spirit, a blind, though ill-requited Tory, concealing 

is politics under his poetry, by a very flimsy and trans- 
parent veil, can hardly expect an impartial judgment re- 
ane even the poetical merits of his pen; it is not 

erefore a disgrace peculiar to his own days, that cotem- 
porary malice insulted him while living, or traduced him 
when dead. The latter misfortune is the less to be won- 
dered at, when we recollect that he was attached to a 
party tottering on the verge of destruction, whose opinions 
were not likely to be treated with much respect, and 





* There is, we believe, a quarto edition, we suppose scarce, we never met 
with it, 
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whose talents were certain to be under-rated by the op- 
posite and victorious party in the state. All other me- 
moirs of Otway are very easily enumerated. He is men- 
tioned by Anthony Wood, but in an unsatisfactory man- 
ner; a life ofhim appears to an early edition of his works, 
but, as far as we recollect, for we have not the volume by 
us, unaccompanied with any marks or references by which 
we might judge of its acenracy; and the more modern 
biographer, Dr. Johnson, either was or appears to be, too 
indifferent to the memory of our poet to have consumed 
much time in the collection of authorities relative to his 
life. ‘ Of Thomas Otway, one of the first ,names in the 
English drama, says that author, but little is known ; nor 
is there any part of that little which his biographer can 
take pleasure in relating.’ After such a preface, it is al- 
most needless to add, that a few facts, some of them doubt- 
ful, but which do not seem to have cost much pains in the 
investigation,.a jejune recapitulation of plays, and a few 
scattered and very general remarks, constitute the sum of 
Dr. Johnson’s account of our poet. There is certainly 
frequent incidental mention of Otway in other writers, as 
there necessarily must be of a man whose name is con- 
nected with the history of the English stage, and from 
these detached notices extracted from the Roscius Angli- 
canus, Malone’s History of the Stage, Davies’s dramatic 
Miscellanies, and a few other sources, combined with the 
former memoirs of Otway which we have mentioned, Mr. 
Thornton has compiled thé present life. ‘To say that it is 
the best life of Otway that has appeared, would be to say 
very little in favour of the editor, as we have before ob- 
served, that there is no tolerable biographical sketch of 
the poet published. It is written in an easy style, and 
although it contains no new facts, it has the merit of hav- 
ing drawn together those facts which before lay scattered 
in different volumes, into an agreeable narrative ; nor can 
the want of additional facts be in any way objected as a 
fault to the editor, unless the critic is able to point out a. 
source, from which new lights could have been drawn; 
this alone would impeach the industry of the biographer, 
and we know of no grounds for bringing in such a bill. 
Of the criticism contained in the portion called the life, 
we cannot say much; as a recapitulation of opinions it is 
well enough; but where we are to understand the editor as 
coming forward in his own person, there is not much to 

raise on the score of novelty; and indeed there is one 
instance, where some remarks are introduced, without any 
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acknowledgment of the writer from whom they are bor- 
rowed; we trust that this was done inadvertently. The 
passage we allude to is where the biographer discusses the 
classical acquisitions of the poet, and quotes the assertion 
of Dr. Warton that it is remarkable that there is not a 
single line in Otway from the Greek tragedies. 

‘ With deference to the opinion of so great a critic,’ says 
Mr. Thornton, ‘ there appears sufficient resemblance in the two 
following instances to render the question at least doubtful. 
“‘ The Orphan” concludes with this sentiment : 

‘Tis thus that heav’n its empire does maintain, 
It man afflicts, but maa must not complain.’ 
(Edipus in Euripides employs one exactly similar : 
"AAA ya Th ravla Senvia noi wolny cdipomas 5 
Tas yao ix Sew aivarynas Iviflov ovla dt pipes” 
Phenisse, v. 1749. 
The other is in the same play: Acasto addresses Cha- 
mont— 
‘ Fine speeches are the instruments of knaves 
Or fools that use “em when they want good sense, 
But honesty— 
Needs no disguise or ornament. Be plain.’ 
"AmAzsS Oo mUdes THs aANTeias tov, 
Kz mrosxirwy 0% ra "vdin’ Eounverpralovy 
"Exes yae ala xasgov® od adinos Adyos, 
Nocwy éy aula, pappaxwy dela copav.— 
Phzenisse, v. 472, %.1.A. 
* The occurrence of two resemblances so strong as the preced- 
ing in one piece, may justify a suspicion that the Greek trage- 
dies were not wholly unexplored by Otway.’ 

Surely Mr. Thornton’s apologies to the manes of Dr. 
Warton are very unnecessary, since old Davies, the author 
of the Dramatic Miscellanies, is wholly responsible for the 
sacrilege of differing in opinion from so great a critic, the 
observation respecting Otway, and the two parallel pas- 
sages being extracted from Davies’s pages. It is not for 
us to say that two critics in the course of their classical 
researches may not have made similar discoveries, we only 
observe in Mr. T.’s own words, quoted above, that ‘ the 
occurrence of two resemblances so strong as the preceding, 
in one piece, may justify a suspicion’ &c. &c. 

We do not ourselves see why it should be presumed, 
that Otway should so wholly have mis-spent his time at the 
university as to be ignorant of Greek tragedy; indeed 
when we consider his talents, we think it rather impro- 
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bable that such should have been the case. That Otway 
was no great Greek scholar is pretty evident; there is an 
interna} testimony in his writings to that point; his life is 
likewise an evidence of it; asa man, who lives by his ta- 
lents, is not likely to conceal any acquisition which might 

e in some way or other convertible to the purposes of 
subsistence, as scholarship doubtless would have been in 
the case of Otway. Dr. Warton seems therefore, we ima- 
gine, to have overlooked that intermediate state between 
ignorance of a dead language and scholarship, we mean 
that imperfect and partial knowledge, which many men 
possess of various branches of science, and such is very 
“see pa the degree of proficiency in Greek to be attri- 
muted to Otway. 

Our poct was born in 1651. His father was a clergy- 
man; all writers concerning him agree that he was edu- 
cated at Winchester College, and removed ta Christ 
Church, Oxford, in 1669, where he was entered as a com- 
nmoner. This however rests on the authority of A. Wood, 
as the name, says Mr. Thornton, does not appear on the 
matriculation books of the college (qu. university ?) Ma- 
triculation is a university, not a college ceremony, and it is 
ag that Otway, as he never took any degree, might 

ave been member of a college, and have neglected the 
ceremony of formally becoming a member of the univer- 
sity; this error must have been discovered had he gra- 
duated; in times when the’ present regularity of proceeding 
in collegiate institutions was unknown, it is possible that 
such an error in one, who did not graduate, might have 
passed unnoticed. It is singular however, that the name 
should not appear on any college list, which from Mr. Thorns 
ton’s words, we presume it does not. Otway’s father died 
while our poet was at Oxford, and as he himself informs 
us that he received no patrimony, but the hereditary Tory 
principles of his family, it is probable that this circum- 
stance induced bim to heave the university without a de- 
gree, which he certainly did, although it appears that he 
had entered there with the intention of taking orders. In 
the Gentleman's Magazine for Feb. 1745, vol. XV. p. 99, 
is a letter from a person, who describes himself as eighty- 
seven years oi age at the time of his writing the said letter. 
This writer was consequenthy born in 1658, that is he was 
seven years younger then Otway, who was born in 1651. 
The letter consists of anecdote relative to the stage in 
Charles the Second’s time, and contains this sentence. 
‘ Master Elkanah Settle, the city poet, 1 knew, with his 
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short-cut band, and satin cap. He run away from Ox- 
ford, with the players at an act, as Ofway did the same 
year, 1674.’ Mr. Phornton has referred to this letter, but 
draws from the date of it the unwarrantable conclusion 
that ‘ the wrifer could know little of thé early part of 
Otway’s life, except from report or tradition” Surely the 
difference of seven years could not preclude personal 
knowledge. Besides the writer says, that he did know 
Settle, who was a cotemporary of Otway’s, and probably 
from the above anecdote, as from their appearance in 
London at the same time, much about Otway’sage. Mr. 
Thornton says also in controverting this story, that the 
date is ‘ manifestly erroneous.’ Why so? The first we 
hear of Otway as an author in London is in 1675; he en- 
tered at Oxford in 1669. The dates therefore make thé 
story very possible. ‘Phe space of time from Otway’s 
éntering at Oxford to the tinte of his supposed elopement 
with the players, taking the advantage of the month of 
the year, in each case, might have been not much more 
than four years, i which time itis very possible that he might 
not have proceedéd to gtaduaté, as longer residence -was 
then réquired than'is now; on his arrival in London, Otway 
tried his fortune as an actor, but we do not héar that Hé 
copa on thé stave’ more Hatt oliée, consequently if he 
left Oxford ity 1674, and had no occupation as an aétor in 
London, there is no improbability in supposing that hé 
might very well appear as_ dn author in the coiirse of the 
following year. — fi 

We imagine that our biographer must accidentally have 
made some contusion in the dates, while writing this pas- 
sage, for he sets aside the anecdote on no grounds what- 
ever, and we are more inclined to think that his rule of 
substraction failed him, by his using the word ‘ tradition? 
a word absurdly misapplied, if referring to the knowledge 
any mam may have of the life of another person seven 
years older than himself by hearsay. Whether an ano+ 
nymous letter in a magazine is a sufficient voucher for a 
biographical fact, is a very different question, and must be 
answered ad libitum by every readér according, to his por- 
tio of credulity. Otway’s first attempt in ) bob ack was 
as an actor, at thé second, or Duke of York’s theatre in 
Dorset’ Garden, Salisbury Court; in this attempt he com- 
pletely failed. Downes in his Roscius Anglicanus quoted 
by the editor, says that ‘he not being used to’ the stage. 
the full, héuse put him in, sich a sweat, and tremendous 
agony, being dash’t spoil’t him for an actor,’ it does not 
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appear that the experiment was repeated. The talents of 
Otway soon introduced him to the witty, the gay, and the 
dissolute, the two former faculties of gaiety and wit how- 
ever estimable in themselves, have been too frequently 
combined with profligacy to have often appeared amiable 
or innocent, but in the reign of Charles they were bound 
together by an indissoluble connection. Let us give a 
specimen of Mr. Thornton’s style by his reflections on this 
subject. 

‘ He appears to have cultivated, with assiduity, the acquaint- 
ance of men of rank and fashion, to whose society his gay and 
sprightly conversation gave him ready admittance. The easy 
and familiar manners which distinguished the monarch, were 
imitated by all who surrounded the throne; and men of inferior 
stations were in those days admitted, without difficulty, to the 
familiarity of the great, when recommended by any pretensions 
to wit and vivacity. This encouragement was, however, rather 
a bane than a benefit, to men of genius. They were permitted 
to share in the convivial pleasures, the riots and excesses of 
fashionable life; but here the friendship ceased; from these 
scenes they were dismissed, as a biographer observes, to their 
own narrow circumstances, with the loss of their modesty and 
virtue; and were thus doomed to languish in poverty without 
the support of innocence.’—P. 14. 

The writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine, to whom we 
have alluded before, speaking of Otway’s general habits, 
says 
. i himself up early to drinking, and like the unhappy 
wits of that age, passed his days between rioting and fasting, 
ranting jollity, and abject penitence, carousing one week with 
Lord Plymouth, and thex starving a month in low company at 
an ale-house on Tower-Hill.’—Gent. Mag. vol. xv. p. 99. 

Our poet was about twenty-five years old, when he 
produced his first play, ‘ Alcibiades,’ which as it was the 
first, is also confessedly the worst of his tragedies; after 
the fashion of the day it is written in rhyme. Johnson 
says, * whether it is taken from the Alcibiade of Palaprat, 
I have not the means to enquire. Langbain, the great 
detector of plagiarism, is silent.’ Langbain’s silence is 
easily accounted for by Mr. ‘Thornton, who proves that 
Palaprat wrote no such play, and that a play of Campis- 
tron’s, of the same name, was not brought on the French 
stage until ten years later than Otway’s play appeared. 
Our author's next play, ‘ Don Carlos,’ performed in the 
following yeu met with extraordinary success; this is 
presumed by Otway’s biographers, with great probability, 
to have arisen in great measure from Lord Rochester's 
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jealousy of the growing reputation of Dryden, which had 
induced that profligate wit to patronize Settle, and 
Crowne, successively, and by his influence with public 
taste, to have procured for each of them in one instance 
a success on the stage, which Dryden himself had. never 
experienced. But as these writers had risen upon fashion, 
not real merit, no sooner was the prop withdrawn, which 
it soon was by such an uncertain patron as Rochester, 
than they sunk again to their own level. Otway was ex- 
periencing the temporary favour of Rochester at the ap- 
pearance of ‘ Don Carlos,’ which accounts for the very | 
extraordinary success of the piece. The tragedy of ‘ Titus 
and Berenice,’ with the farce of the ‘ Cheats of Scapin,’ 
which succeeded, though we do not hear so much of their 
success on the stage, appear to have been performed, while 
Otway still enjoyed the favour of Rochester; they are 
both of them translated from the French. In the follow- 
ing year Otway changed his views in life; the Earl of 
Plymouth, a natural son of the king, procured for hima 
cornet’s commission in a cavalry regiment, with which the 
"ae embarked for Flanders, but the regiment being dis- 

nded shortly after, he returned to England in extreme 
indigence; some have said that he threw up his commis- 
sion, but there does not appear sufficient ground for such 
a presumption. The soldier however did not destroy the 
poet; during his residence abroad, he wrote his play of 
‘Caius Marius,’ and produced it early on his return; in 
this play, large portions of which are taken from Shak- 
speare’s Romeo and Juliet, he bade adieu to the heroic 
measure, to those fetters which had long cramped the ge- 
nius of the dramatic poet, and banished nature from the 
stage, for the harmonious grief and anger of an opera- 
singer is not surely a greater offence to common sense, 
than the jingle of x fed. in a representation of life. Old 
Davies, the author of the life of Garrick, and ‘ The Dra- 
matic Miscellanies,’ one of the most entertaining of that 
class of writers, who may justly be called literary gossips, 
and who are indeed a very amusing class of writers, com- 
bines some very good criticism with a copious fund of 
theatrical ton Bs he was perhaps a better judge of 
dramatic representation than dramatic writing, though 
not without penetration and taste in the latter. We ex- 
tract the following account of the reception of this play 
from his Dram. Miscel. vol. 3, p. 181. 

‘ Notwithstanding the merit of such a coalition as Shakspeare 
and Otway, and the excellent acting of Betterton, Smith, and 
Mrs, Barry, in the tragic scenes of the play, I believe it chiefly 
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owed its support to Underhill in Sulpitius, and Nokes in the 
Nurse, who in this part excited such repeated merriment, that 
he carried the name of Nurse Nokes to the grave. Edward 
Philips has given a diverting picture of this inimitable droll, 
who shone equally in burlesquing tragedy as in acting comic 
characters : 

‘ So when Nurse Nokes to act young Ammon tries, 

With shambling legs, long chin, and foolish eyes, 

With dangling hands he strokes th’ imperial robe, 

And with a cuckold’s air commends the globe, 

The pomp and sound the whele buffoon display’d, 

And Ammon’s son more mirth than Gomez made.’ 

The superior power of pleasing an audience in Under- 
hill and Nokes is acknowledged by the author in the epi- 
logue, spoken by Mrs. Barry : 

* And now for you, who here come wrapp’d in clokes, 
Only for love of Underhill, aud Nurse Nokes.’ 

Nokes, it appears, must have had much of that sort of 
talent which Mr. Liston possesses to so extraordinary a 
degree on our stage at present. Indeed Philips’s descrip- 
tion of Nokes, in Alexander, quoted above, is a very ex- 
act representation of Liston in a similar character of bur- 
lesque. Liston has the talent of assuming unmeaning 
folly ina degree probably superior to any predecessor on 
the stage. But to return to Otway. He had lost the pa- 
tronage of Rochester, who from a patron was become his 
bitterest enemy; he had now, as Mr. Thornton justly ob- 
serves, ‘ to supply his daily bread by his daily business.’ 
The cause of the quarrel with Lord Rochester appears ta 
have been no less than a rivalship between them in at- 
tempting to secure the affections of Mrs. Barry the actress ; 
that our poet was the unsuccessful lover, will not be won- 
dered at, when we recollect the superior attractions of 
Rochester in wit, rank, and fashion, to which he added the 
advantage of having secured the affections ef the lady in 
the character of a dramatic tutor; the pains he took to 
overcome the natural obstacles that seemed to preclude 
the possibility of Mrs. Barry’s ever becoming a good 
actress, appear from the account preserved by Davies, to 

ave been very extraordinary. Otway’scase was however 
truly pitiable, as fuel was perpetually thrown upon the 
flame, when he saw that celebrated actress uttering his 
own sentiments in the representation of the characters he 
had drawn.. Bat Rochester not only deserted, but cruel- 
ly lampooned Otway; an act perlectly in unison with 
the uniformly unfeeling character of that nobleman. We 
have purposely caiitel all mention of Otway’s comedies ; 
they are deservedly banished from the stage, for their 
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gross obscenity and vulgarity, and are rather to be consf- 
dered as the disgrace of the times, than of the author; 
we hasten to the too great efforts of the muse of Otway, 
‘ The Orphan, and ‘ Venice Preserved,’ the foriier 
brought forward in 1680, the latter in 1682. The tempos 
rary tlashes exhibited for a moment in the former tragedies 
of the poet, could never have secured him any permanent 
fame, had not his reputation been established by two of 
the finest dramatic compositions in the English language, 
which are fully sufficient of themselves to immortalize his 
name. To offer a critique in a review of these two plays 
at this time of day, would be wholly out of place. Dryden 
had borne testimony to the powers of Otway in exciting 
the passions, and indeed in possessing that faculty much 
beyond himself long before the production of his two best 
ieces, at a time too when he was at enmity with him, and 
randing him as ‘ i/literate’* He afterwards bore a much 
more ample testimony toxour poet’s powers in exciting 
athos, the passage is extracted from the Preface to Du 
‘resnoy’s Art of Painting as quoted by Mr. Thornton, and 
does much credit to the candour of Dryden’s mind, when 
death had obliterated all jealousy of a rival in dramatic 
excellence. 

‘Tu express the passions which are seated in the heart by 
outward signs, is one great precept of the painters, and very 
diticult to perform; in poetry the same passions and motions 
of the mind are to be expressed; and in this consists the prin- 
cipal difficulty, as well as the excellency of that art. This, 
says my author, is the gift of Jupiter; and to speak in the same 
heathen language, we call it the gift of our Apollo, not to be 
obtained by pains or study, if we are not born to it; for the 
motions which are studied never are so natural as those which 
break out in the height of a real passion. Mr. Otway possessed 
this art as thoroughly as any of the ancients or moderns. I[ 
will not defend every thing in his “ Venice Preserved,” but I 
must bear this testimony to his memory, that the passions are 
truly touched in it, though, perhaps, there is somewhat to be 
desired, both in the grounds of them, and in the height and 
elegance of expression, but nature is there, which is the greatest 
beauty.’—Life, p. 54. 

Addison, and afterwards Goldsmith, concur in a similar 
testimony to this peculiar merit of Otway. The former, 





#* This expression of Dryden’s, as applied to Otway, and spoken by a 
eotemporary who knew him, must undoubtedly go some way to establish his 


igneranee of Greek, but it must be recollected, that the word is uttered at a 
time of hostility. 
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indeed, observes in the Spectator, that the dialogue is not 
always sufficiently elevated in the ‘ Venice Preserved,’ 
and quotes Aristotelian maxims in support of his observa- 
tion. We are ata loss to conceive koe any opinion in 
that mutilated treatise, termed Aristotle’s Poetics, is ap- 
plicable to the modern drama; we should treat with in- 
finitely more respect the impression drawn from reading 
or seeing the play represented, though undoubtedly liable 
to infinite error, to any canon drawn from that school. 
No-one can have read Aristotle’s criticisms on poetry, 
without seeing that without any abstract idea of beauty 
or propriety in the drama, he supposes that only to be 

erfect, which he had already seen, from which he draws 
his maxims, and /o which he refers for illustration. His 
treatise therefore is more useful as a commentary to the 
few writers of Greek drama, than a body of criticism ap- 
plicable to the line of poetry in general. Voltaire treated 
* The Orphan’ with a want of fairness by no means un- 
common in that writer, when engaged in the discussion of 
English literature, and rankling with jealousy at its infi- 
nite variety of excellence. It is a strong argument that 
the literati of France in Voltaire’s time, must have been 
one and all remarkably ignorant of our language, when 
we see that an author, who probably wrote nothing but 
what they read, could venture openly to burlesque the 

lot, and in truth travesty the language of the characters 
in some of the first plays on the English stage, not ex- 
cepting even Shakspeare, and this too under the mask of 
candid criticism. Either, therefore, the French literary 
world were grossly ignorant of our language, or ungene- 
rous in the most paltry manner, to those who had adorned 
it. We suspect they were, as a body, subject to both these 
charges—but to return to the play in question. Voltaire 
having burlesqued the plot, and in two or three short pas- 
sages lowered the dialogue which, as Otway, of all tragic 
writers, aimed at the language of nature instead of the 
sesquipedalia of heroics, will of course not bear taking a 

g lower, concludes as follows : 

‘ Si un tel sujet, de tels discours et de telles meeurs, révoltent 
les gens de gout dans toute l’Europe, ils doivent pardonner a 
Yauteur. II ne se doutait pas qu'il edt rien fait de monstrueux. 
Il dédie sa piece 4 la Duchesse de Cleveland, avec la meme 
gaivete, qu'il a écrit sa tragedie; il felicite cette dame d’avoir 
deux enfans de Charles II.’ 

Mel. Lit. vol. 2, p. 484, Geneva edit. 

Whether the criticism is just or no, our readers may 
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judge for themselves: they will not perhaps think it en- 
titled to more attention for concluding with what John 
Bull, when using a homely phrase, terms a lie. The 
play is dedicated to the Duchess of York, the second wife 
of the duke, afterwards James the Second. There is of 
course no mention in it of any children whatever. * 
Davies and others have supposed, that the character of 
Acasto in the Orphan, was intended to represent the first 
Duke of Oomend. Mr. Thornton gives credit to this sup- 
position. The conjecture certainly rests on strong fea- 
tures of internal evidence, and, if just, does credit to 
Otway, and exhibits a manliness of mind in him, when 
speaking of the unmerited neglect Ormond had met with, 
of which independence there are unfortunately but few in- 
stances in our poet, or indeed in the writers of those days, 
when literature was fed by individual patronage, and mean 
sycophancy was the only price at which that patronage 
could be purchased. The Orphan is far from faultless 
either in story or execution; but as long as exciting the 
tender emotions of the mind, and rendering the spectator 
a real participator in the distress of the characters repre- 
sented shall be considered one of the greatest ends of tra- 
gedy, the name of Otway will rank next to that of Shakes- 
ear. 

" Venice Preserved,’ has the advantage (as some ma 
consider it) of a greater dignity of plot, an attempt at the 
subversion of a great and ancient state being the ground 
work of the piece. The scenes in which Otway has cari- 
catured Lord Shaftesbury under the name of Antonio, are 
doubtless a disgrace to the play ; but what shall we say of 
a critic, who confines his notice of such a piece to the 
objectionable portion only. M. Voltaire writes thus. ~ 

‘Il est désagréable qu'on ne nous ait pas traduit fidélement 
cette Venise Préservée; on nous a privé d’un sénateur qui mord 
les jambes de sa maitresse, qui fait le chien, qui aboye, et qu’on 
chasse A coups de fouet; nous aurions encore eu le plasir de 
voir un échaffaut, une roué, une pétre, qui veut exhorter a la 
mort le Capitaine Pierre, et qu’on renvoye comme un gueux: il 
y a mille autres traits de cette force, que le traducteur a éparg- 
né a notre fausse délicatesse.’ 

Very far are we from defending the scenes alluded to, 





¥ Voltaire possibly alludes to the dedication of ‘ Venice Preserved,’ to 
the Duchess of Portsmouth, though here the fact is so wilfully misrepresent. 
ed and exaggerated, as to make it possible that the whole was his own in« 
vention. 
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but with justice may complain ofa writer, who would leave 
us with the impression, that he liad laid before us the pro- 
minent part of the play in question. Voltaire’s criticisms 
aré now fortunately esteemed according to their real 
merit, and there are few if any of us now, that have 
‘That fantastic fit 
That all our judgment and our wit, 
To lies and nonseise we submit.’ 
Denham. 

Mr. Thornton, in his preface to this play, writes sensibly 
thus. 

‘Much has been said conceruing the familiar and domestic 
character of Otway’s plots, and his rejection of that pomp 
of action, and magnificence of sentiment which are the chief 
support of many pieces, and appear indeed by general consent 
the throne of tragedu,* but in ‘ Venice Preserved,’ these two 
modes seem to be blended with art aud delicacy. Those, who 
insensible to subordinate distressés, delight to contemplate 
events of extraordinary maguitude and importance, and to min- 
gle with persons of elevated rank, will be concerned for the fate 
of a republic, splendid in name, and venerable for its age and 
constitution, pushed to the verge of ruin by men 

“Pit to disturb the peace of all the world, 
And rule it when ’tis wildest.” 

‘Those, on the contrary, who more easily melt at the tale of 
domestic woe where the agents are upor a level with themsélves, 
and the accidents such as the-bulk of mankind are more fre- 
quently assailed by, will be equally moved by the famitiar parts 
of the scene, and compassionate the sorrows of Jaflier and 
Belvidera.’ 

Cibber, who had seen Mrs. Barry in the character of 
Monimia in the ‘Orphan,’ describes her acting as beyond 

raise, and Downes —_ of her in Belvidcra in ‘ Venice 

reserved,’ with no less enthusiasm. If her powers in 
this last approached those, which we have seen exhibited 
by Mrs. Siddons, they were indeed extraordinary. The 
political allusions in this last play are said to have caused 
strong contests of applause and disapprobation. But 
though Otway has reaped such harvests of fame from 
these two celebrated productions, poor indeed were his 





, 


¥ The throne of tragedy. This expressio& is misapplied, for, if the seat of 
tragedy is so exalted, it is the fit seat for monarchs only, and they are the 
only proper heroes of tragedy, which is the converse of what the editor wishes 
to establish. The words are a mere lapse of the pen, and only incorrect ; in 
a modein poet a similar expression occurs where it is absurd; the poet 
makes dirt to usurp ‘he empire of a pair of shoes. 
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pecuniary emoluments. The copy-righi of * Venice Pre- 
served,’ was sold for fifieen pounds. A dramatic author 
had in those days only one benefit night, of which seventy 
pounds is stated as a high average, a few guineas were 
sometimes picked up by a dedication; the sum total of 
profit is too easily cast up. The death of Otway, which 
happened in his 35th year, has been variously related ; the 
story, however, which has been told of him, that he died 
by the attempt to swallow food after a long fasting, arising 
from the utmost indigence, is, we trust, for the sake of hu- 
manity, unfounded; and indeed there is every reason to 
suppose ittobeso. The manner of death, which most 
writers agree to have befallen him,. is equally tragic, less 
shocking to humanity, and highly honourable to the 
himself; and allows us to indulge the belief, that the mind 
of Otway was only occasionally obscured, not absolutely 
corrupted, by the scenes of profligacy he entered. The 
simple fact may not be fresh in the minds of all our read- 
ers, Dr. Warton supplied it ‘from the papers of Spence. 
Otway owed his death to an act of generous friendship, 
hut even this act is differently stated by Davies, and Mr. 
Thornton, although they both refer to Warton as their 
authority; we unfortunately have not ‘the Essay on 
Pope,’ at hand to refer to. Davies says, 

* A friend of Otway’s had received a very gross affront: the 
injurious person soon after withdrew to some part of the conti- 
nent. Otway pursued him to demand satisfaction; in his re- 
turn home he was seized witha cold, which ended in a distem- 
per, which put a period to his life.’ 

Our present editor says, that 
“our author had an intimate friend, who was murdered in 
the street; he pursued the assassin, who fled to France. Otwa 
followed lim on foot as faras Dover, where he was seized wi 
a fever, occasioned by the fatigues he had undergone, which 
soon carried him to his grave in London. - P. 46, of the 
life. 

Of the life of Otway/by Mr. Thornton we have already 
given ovr opinion. ‘le each of the plays is prefixed a 
short critical preface by the same pen, from one of whick 
we have extracted a passage. ‘These prefaces seem plain 
and sensible, the occasional notes and remarks on the text 
are few and unimportant, the title-page had, perhaps, led 
us to expect more, but where nothing is obscure,; there 
would have been little use in illustration. Otway’s mis- 
cellaneous poems,which were few in number, are included 
in the publication, with a considerable number of expla- 
natory notes attached; as are also a few of his letters, 
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which are, without a doubt, those addressed by him to 
Mrs. Barry. The advertisement tells. us that they weré 
first published among a collection of ‘familiar letters b 
Lord Rochester and others,’ 1697, and afterwards append- 
ed to an edition of Otway in 1727. They breathe the me- 
lancholy spirit of a despairing lover, and leave us little 
reason to wonder, that the writer should have attempt- 
ed to banish his thoughts among scenes of dissipa- 
tion, as they are evidently the productions of a man who 
can hardly bear to think. By many they would doubtless 
be thought perfectly extravagant, for there are many, who 
are wholly unable by nature to entertain exquisite feelings 
for themselves, much less for others. To us they seem a 
very valuable addition to these volumes, not merely as a 
key to the mind of Otway, but as a specimen of extreme 
vivacity and quickness of feeling, exhibiting to what a de- 
gree some of the natural emotions are carried in those, to 
whom nature has granted the liveliest perceptions. 
We cannot refrain from one extract, it will account 
for much of what was faulty in the life of Otway. 

* * * * «T loved you early; and no sooner had I beheld that 
soft bewitching face of yours, but I felt in my heart the foundation 
of all my peace give way: but when you became another’s I must 
confess that I did then rebel, had foolish pride to promise my- 
self I should in time recover myliberty : in spite of my enslaved 
nature, | swore against myself, I would not love you: I affected 
a resentment, stifled my spirit and would not let it bend so much 
as once to upbraid you, each day it was my chance to see, to 
be near you: with stubborn sufferance I resolved to bear, and 
brave your power: nay, did it often, too successfully. Gene- 
rally with wine or conversation, I diverted or appeased the de- 
mon that possessed me ; but when at night, returning to my un- 
happy self, to give my heart an account why I had done it so 
unnatural a violence, it was then I always paid a treble interest 
for the short moments of ease, which 1 had borrowed ; then 
every treacherous thought rose up and took your part, nor left 
me till they had thrown me on my bed, and opened those sluices 
of tears, that were to run till morning. This has been for some 
years my best condition.’ 

* * * * «Your commands have been always sacred to me, 
your smiles have always transported me, and your frowns awed 
me. In short, you will quickly become to me the greatest bles- 
sing or the greatest curse that ever man was doomed to.’ 

Who does not recognize at once the mind that sketched 
out Jaffier, and made over its own feelings to the creature 
of its imagination ? 

In an appendix to these volumes, is given a copious ex- 
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tract from the novel, from which our author drew the story 
of ‘the Orphan.’ The novel itself is, Mr. T. says, ex- 
tremely scarce, and he has done a very thank-worthy ser- 
vice by obtaining a transcript of it. The name of it is ‘ En- 
glish Adventures by a Person of Honour,’ 1676. The 
copy was supplied in the handsomest manner by Mr. 
Bindley of Somerset-house, a gentleman who seems to be 
above the paltry policy of many collectors, who enhance 
the value of a rarity by exclusive possession, and who 
would sooner have their plate-chest broken open,than a copy 
taken ofa useless treasure. Mr. Bindley supposes Roger 
Boyle Earl of Orrery to have been the author. We re- 
gret much, that our limits prevent us from paying a fur- 
ther notice to this curious little book. We have only 
room to add, that Mr. ‘Thornton has given us, what has 
been long much wanted, a good edition of Otway, with a 
correct text, neat type, and ofa moderate size.—With his 
own labours, though not of a very extensive nature, we 
have taken opportunity in the course of this article to ex- 
press ourselves on the whole well satisfied, and in common 
with what, we doubt not, our readers will do, return him 
our thanks. Of Mr. Thornton’s literary obligations to 
Mr. Walter Scott, in the use he has made of that gentle- 
man’s late edition of Dryden, we have taken no notice, as 


they are fully acknowledged in the preface to these vo- 
lumes. 








Ant. V.—The Life of Luther, with an Account of the 


early Progress of the Reformation. By Alexander 
Bower. London: Baldwin, 1813. 8vo. 12s. 


IN the first chapter of this work, Mr. Bower traces 
the life of Luther from his birth at Eisleben, as is supposed 
in the year 1483, to 1508, when he was appointed profes- 
sor of logic in the university of Wittemberg, which had 
been lately founded by Frederick III, Elector of Saxony. 
Luther had gone to the university of Erfurt in the year 
1502, where he had prosecuted the studies which were at 
that time most in vogue, with that ardour and diligence 
for which he never ceased to be renowned. He had made 
himself master of the Latin Classics; but it is not certain 
whether he became acquainted with the Greek at this, or at 
a subsequent period. He had, at first, been prevailed 
upon by the importunites of his relations to commence the 
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siudy of the law; but, from this pursuit, which was proba- 
bly never agrecable to his natural inclination, he was seon 
induced to desist by the following occurrence,, which was 
very likely to make a strong impression ona temperament 
so highly gtnsitive, ardent, and devotional, as that of 

Luther. , 

‘Jn the year 1504, walking out one day with a young friend 
of the name, it is said, of Alexius, they were overtaken by a 
dreadful thunder-storm, and Alexius was struck dead at his 
side. The fall of a friend whom he ardently loved, and the 
awful scene around him, raised in Luther’s mind a succession of 
serious meditations. He saw, or he thought he saw, in a strong- 
er light than ever, the vain and fleeting nature of all terrestrial 
enjoyments, and determined at once to withdraw himself from 
their pursuit. Prompt in all his resolutions, he vowed upon the 
spot that, if God were pleased to deliver him from the danger of 
his situation, he would enter a monastery, and spend the remain, 
der of his life sequestered from the world and its temptations. 
It was in vain that his parents, unwilling that he should relin- 
quish the fair prospect before bim, endeavoured to dissuade him 
from this sudden determination. He persisted in his purpose, 
and regarded the impression of his mind as a special gommand 
of the Almighty.’ 

In 1505; Luther became a novice in the Augustinian 
monastery at Krfurt. Mr. Bower justly remarks that the 
connection of Luther with this order of monks, by the re- 
verence which it excited for the patron, tended to give a 
particular direction to his opinions on certain important 
paints of scriptural doctrine which he afterwards so vigor- 
ously maintained, which so long influenced the creed of 
the reformers, and which still retain a great influence in 
the theological notions of Christian Europe. It is curious 
to remark, that, when Luther entered the monastery of 
Erfurt, he took with him no books but his Plautus and his 
Virgil. We can readily conceive how a man of his cha- 
racteristic qualities might relish the elegance, the harmony 
and the pathos of Virgil ; but it is not so easy to conceive 
how he should find any peculiar delight in the coarse buf- 
foonery and ribaldry of Penton. 

}t appears that the senior monks-in the monasteries, like 
the boys in the upper forms of Eton and Westminster, 
were wont to make fags or drudges of the junior members ; 
and Luther, wie was hereafter to become the great foe of 
monastic institutions, was obiiged to submit tothe most 
Jow and menial occupations. Those of porter and scaven- 
ger, if we may believe Seckendort, were amongst the num- 
ber :—‘ Initio durius a fratribus fuit habitus, dum custodis, 
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ut vocant, officio, et loca immunda purgare coactus 
fuit.’ 

About the time that Luther entered into holy orders 
(2nd May, 1507) he accidentally discovered in a chamber of 
the monastery a copy of the Latin Bible which he had 
never seen before, and which he read with his character- 
istic ayes Luther had not been previously apprised 
that the whole of the scriptures was not read in the public 
service of the church; and that even many parts of the 
New Testament were omitted to be read. This discovery. 
must have made a forcible impression on his mind; and 
tended to excite reflections not very favourable to the es- 
tablishment to which he belonged. ' 

‘ Before his acquaintance with the Bible, he had, like other 
persons, been satisfied with the current doctrines, and had never 
thought of examining a subject in which he suspected no error: 
Now, however, he was sufficiently advanced to perceive that his 
early creed must be abandoned, without having gone far enough 
to find another in its place.’ 

Luther received warm encouragement in his study of 
the scriptures from Staupitz, who was at the head of the 
Augustinians in Germany. He acquired a thorough 
knowledge of scriptural texts, and such a promptitude 
in appropriating them to his purpose, on every occasion, 
as was quite unparalleled in that age, when the scriptures 
were less read than the legends of saints. Luther fre- 
quently preached for the clergymen in the neighbourhood 
of his monastery, and thus improved himself in public 
speaking, which he found of so much advantage in his fu-. 
ture life. 

The superior respect, which Luther had acquired in his 
monastery and amongst his order in general, is evident 
from the commission which he received to proceed to Rome 
in order to obtain the settlement of a dispute, which had 
arisen on some points of discipline, between the vicar ge- 
neral of the Augustinians in Saxony, and some of the con- 
vents subject to his jurisdiction. ‘This journey concurred, 
with other circumstances, to excite in his mind thoughts 
not very congenial with the established institutions; and 
to diminish his reverence for the Romish Church and the 
Holy See. 

‘ Unacquainted with the habits of the Romish dignitaries, and 
a stranger, in a great measure, to the corrupt ways of the world, 
Luther imagined that on visiting the holy city, the residence of 
the Vicar of Christ, he was about to become a witness of the 
exercise of every Christian virtue. How great then was his 
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surprise on beholding the luxury, licentiousness, and debanch- 
ery, which pervaded all ranks. “I have seen,” he says, “ the 
pope and the pope’s court, and I have had opportunity of per- 
sonally observing the morals of the Roman elergy.”—“ I cele- 
rwaanae | mass there, and I had occasion to see it celebrated b 
others, with so much indecency that I am still unable to think 
of it without disgust.—I have seen courtezans place themselves 
at the very altar, laughing and behaving in the most irreverent 
manner. I have heard them say over the bread and wine at the 
altar: ‘‘ Bread thou art, and thou shalt remain bread; wine 
thou art, and thou shalt remain wine.”—The Italian clergy were 
accustomed to say mass with so much haste and indifference, 
that before Luther came to the Gospel part of the serviee, they 
had found means to run through the whole, and ridiculed him 
openly for the devotional air with which he performed it. Dis- 
gusting as were these'scenes, their practical influence on Luther’s 
future conduct was of the most beneficial kind. They contri- 
buted more than any thing to open his eyes to papal. delusion, 
and he used often afterwards to exclaim, ‘‘ That he would not, 
for the value of a thousand florins, have missed the instruction 
afforded him by the journey to Rome.”’ 

Luther took the degree of Doctor in Divinity on his re- 
turn from Rome; and soon after preached before the 
Elector Frederick, who was nota | struck by the ener 
of his eloquence and the cogency of his scriptural expla- 
nations. In 1512 he was permitted to exchange ‘the 
philosophical for the theological chair in the univers- 
ity.’ 

7. Divinity having now become the object of Luther’s profes- 
sional duty, as well as of his choice, he immersed himself in the 
study of it with redoubled ardour. It was in his eyes the ‘ nu- 
cleus nucis,” the “medulla tritici et ossium.”’ 

‘The gradual and almost imperceptible progress towards 
change in the mind of Luther, prevented any suspicion from 
being excited by his early discoveries of fallacy in the Romish 
creed. His official superior, Staupitz, had no hesitation in ap- 
pointing him his vicar, to examine into the state of the monas- 
teries in Saxony, and to exercise in his absence a general super- 
intendence. In this capacity Luther had occasion to visit near- 
dy forty Augustinian monasteries, which gave him a very favour- 
able opportunity of desseminating instruction, as well as of lay- 
ing the foundation of that personal attachmeut to himself, which 
was so fully displayed in his subsequent troubles.’ 

Various causes conspired to produce the reformation ; 
and indeed the event itself had been long in a state of slow 
but gradual maturation, till the time when the prodigal- 
ity of the court of Rome caused it to have recourse to the 
expedient of raising money by aless reserved and more 
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shameless sale of Indulgences than had hitherto been 
practised. This was the proximate cause of the reforma- 
tion, as far as it immediately stimulated Luther to exa- 
mine into the nature of Indulgences, thence to detect the 
want of any scriptural sanction for the practice, and, subse- 
quently, to disclose the other numerous and exorbitant 
corruptions of the Romish Church. We shall not stay to 
enquire whether Indulgences had their origin in the 
ime of the crusades, but it is certain that the court of 
ome had, at different periods, found them a very lucra- 
tive traffic, and a financial resource of highly productive 
powers: In thesale of Indulgences, which commenced in 
1516 and 1517, Leo was certainly guilty of no innovation 
in ecclesiastical proceedings; but, as Mr. Bower justly re- 
marks, he did not pay sufficient attention to the altered 
state of sdciety; to the improved habits of thinking which 
had begun to take place, which were greatly promoted by 
the invention of printing, and to the facilities which that 
invention furnished for the detection of abuses and the 
ty sgation of new opinions in opposition to old ecclesias- 
ical forms. : 

The sale of Indulgences in Saxony was entrusted to a 
Dominican of the name of Tetzel, a man of vicious charac- 
ter, gross ignorance, and, what often accompanies it, great 
effrontery. ? . 

‘In extolling,’ says Mr. Bower, ‘ the efficacy of the Indul- 
gences, he ventured, in the sixteenth century, to go to a length 
which could bardly have been tolerated in the darkest of the 
Gothic ages. In his harangues it was not unusual for him to 
make the disgusting affirmation, “that had any one debauched, 
were it possible, the mother of our Saviour, the Indulgenee 
would be adequate to the conveyance of absolution.” Ne 
wonder that such impious declamations roused Luther from a 
State of solitary meditation to active opposition.’ 

Mr. Bower thinks that the opposition of Luther to the 
sale of Indulgences had not its origin in any latent esprit 
de corps,or any lurking envy of the Dominican monks, to 
which order the sale was principally entrusted, but in mo- 
tives of a more moral kind and more honourable to his 
character. 

* It appears,’ says Mr. Bower, ‘on his’ (Luther’s) ‘ own au- 
thority, that he was eugaged, at the time of the commencement 
of Tetzel’s operations, im studying divinity for the instruction of 
his class, and, in particular, the doctrine of repentance. He 
candidly confesses that, on beginning to question the sale of In- 
dulgences, he knew nothing of their origin or history. Other 
members of the church were, he ue in general as ignorant as 
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himself, the Indulgences deriving their weight solely from the 
authority of usage. His researches accordingly originated, less 
in a desire of effecting a change in the distribution of Indulger- 
ces, than from an eagerness to ascertain their real nature. As 
he could not, to borrow an expression of his own, obtain infor- 
mation from the dead, meaning the writings of lawyers and di- 
vines, he determined to apply for instruction to the living, and 
to form his opinion by the answer of the church. 

‘ Luther seems to have laid great stress on Tetzel’s overbear- 
ing and disgusting manner. This, no doubt, was calculated to 
provoke him extremely, but we are informed by Myconius, a 
cotemporary and friend of Luther, that there was another and 
a more direct reason. In addition to the duty of teaching his 
class and preaching, Luther occasionally heard confessions. In 
the exercise of this function, in the year 1517, some persons 
came to him to confess, and though guilty of serious crimes, re- 
fused to undergo the penance prescribed by him, because they 
had already received remission in the shape of an Indulgence, 
Luther, revolting at this evasion, flatly refused them the absolu- 
tion for which they applied. As he persisted in this negative 
determination, the persons in question, considering themselves 
agerieved, entered a serious complaint against him with Tetzel, 
who was at that time in the neighbourhood of the town of Inter- 
bock. Tetzel, confident of support from his superiors, assumed 
all the consequence ofa plenipotentiary of the court of Rome. 
In an evil hour for the papacy, he became violently incensed 
against Luther, and being one of the holy commission cha 
with the extirpation of heresy, he threatened to subject Luther, 
and those who might adhere to him, to the horrors of the Inqui- 
sition. To keep the populace in awe and prevent Luther's op- 
position from being imitated, he caused a pile for burning here- 
tics to be erected in a conspicuous situation. But all these 
threats were unavailing, and Luther, once roused, persevered in 
his course with his characteristic intrepidity.’ 

A bly to the practice of public disputations, which 
had been long prevalent in Europe, Luther proposed to 
holda public disputation on Indulgences and other points 
connected with that doctrine of the Romish Church. He 
accordingly issued, on the 31st October, 1517, ninety-five. 

ropositions on the controverted points which were to be 
Sesueusl at the assembly which was invited to meet at 
Wittemberg. But the invitation was not accepted, and 
no disputants appeared. Luther accordingly determined 
to print and publish his propositions, which, as Mr. Bow- 
er says, ‘constituted, in a manner, the first act of the Re- 
formation.’ The novelty and the boldness of the opinions, 
which were promulgated in the above-mentioned proposi- 
tions, caused them to be rapidly and widely diffused,whilst 
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the author of them became an object of general notoriety, 
who fixed the attention and excited the interest ofall who, 
at that period, wished either to reduce or to uphold the 
papal power. 

suther, who proceeded gradually in detecting the accu- 
mulated errors of the Romish Church, and whose views, 
like those of other persons in similar circumstances, were 
more expanded in proportion to the extent of his enquiries 
and the success of his labours, was, at first, solicitous that 
the Reform, of the necessity of which he soon became 
deeply convinced, should proceed rather voluntarily from 
the church itself than be effected by the violence of exter- 
nal opposition. Hence, in his first acts, he shewed great 
respect and deference to the established ecclesiastical au- 
thorities, to his diocesan, to the superior of his order, and 
to the pope. In the conclusion of one of his letters to the 
Roman Pontiff he says, 

** I prostrate myself at the feet of your holiness, with all that 
I am and have. Give the command of life or death, call or re- 
call, approve or disapprove, as you may judge fit; I acknowledge 
your voice to be the voice of Christ, presiding and speaking in 
you, IfI have deserved death, I will not refuse to die. The 
earth is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof.” 

‘ From this, as well as from subsequent letters, it is apparent 
that Luther sas little acquainted with Leo’s real character. On 
another occasion, much about this time, we find him extolling 
Leo as the best of pontiffs, and affording, by his reputation for 
integrity and learning, matter of exultation to all good men, 
“But what,” he adds, “can this most delightful person do 
alone in so great confusion? One who is worthy to have been 
pontiff in better times, or in whose pontificate the times ought 
to have become better. In our age, we deserve only such 
popes as Julius Il. and Alexander VI. or some atrocious mon- 
sters similar to what the poets have created ; for even in Rome 
herself, nay in Rome more than any where else, good popes are 
held in ridicule.” ’ 

Established bodies, whether consisting of a pope and 
cardinals, or an archbishop and suffragans, have seldom 


‘the wisdom to discern their true interest, which consists in 


leading rather than in, opposing the tide of public senti- 
ment, or the virtue to reform abuses by which their power 


_is increased or their avarice tified. Luther was soon 


obliged to change his tone and to treat his ecclesiastical su- 

riors with the indignation which their folly, their selfish- 
ness, and enormities of every kind deserved; and which 
his warm temperament and impetuous but disinterested 
character could not withhold. Luther, it must be owned, 
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is often too coarse in his language, and scurrilous in his 
abuse; but his adversaries usually set him the example 
in these respects; and coarseness and scurrility were 
not merely the defects of particular individuals but the 
character of that and the succeeding age. 

Leo X. who had some abilities for a pope, had not suffi- 
cient sagacity to discern the true temper of the times in 
which he lived, or the new modilications which were re- 
quisite to render the institutions of the Caiholic Church 
suited to the genius ofthe age. He was, at the same time, 
too much addicted to pleasure and to indolence to give in 
the first instance, or at the most favourable juncture, any 
serious attention to the opposition to the established opt- 
nions of the ciiurch, ab 3 was appearing in Germany. 
He thought thet it was only a temporary effervescence of 
interest or of zeal: and he did noi contemplate its remote 
or probable consequences. Dazzied by the brilliant cir- 
cle «| pocts and orators. who warbied their flattery or re- 
cited their encomiums in tie walls of the Vatican, he was 
reluctant to se! his foot on ‘he thorny path of theological 
gear till alarmed by the apprehensions or stimulated 

y tie impurtunitics of the Deminicans, who felt them- 
selves incapable of cttencmg by scriptural authority or ra- 
tional argument the increasing vigour: of the Augustinian 
monk, he determined to exert the full power of the Holy 
See to awe into submission or taciturnity this obstreper- 
ous and refractory heretic. But these powers were exert- 
edin vain; asthe reformed doctrine had struck its roots 
too deep to be easily eradicated; and seemed to flourish in 
proportion to the opposition it experienced. 

ln June, 1520, the papal court issued a bull against 
Luther, in which forty-one heresies were ‘selected from 
his works and condemned as = scandalous, and 
pestilential.’ In the letter which Leo wrote on the occa- 
sion to the Elector Frederick, he said, 

** Luther has been introcuced into the world, not by Christ 
but by Satan, that he might revive the heresies of Wickliffe, 
Huss, and the Bohemians ; and that, by false interpretations of 
Scripture, he might give occasion of siuning to the simple. 
There is dange: iest he should set continence at defiance, do 
away cvutession and penitence, favour the infidels by impure 
specches, overturn the discipline of the church, and confound 
all things, sacred and profane. To such a pitch of pride and 
madness hus Luther proceeded, that he despises the authority 
of councils and of the Holy See, preferring audaciously his own 
opiuion to that of all others. In avoiding intercourse with such 
a pest, your highness has acted a part worthy of your ances- 
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tors: and I give thanks to God for endowing you with such a 
disposition. Hitherto I nave borne with Luther’s forwardness 
and rashness, in the hope that he would return to his right 
mind, But now, seeing that he profiteth nothing by admonition 
and gentleness, I have been compelled to apply a violent remedy, 
Jest he should corrupt many by the contagion of his example. 
Having therefore called a council, and deeply weighed the 
question, it has been decreed by direction of the Holy Spirit, 
which on these occasions is never absent from the Holy See, to 
issue a bull in condemnation of Luther’s heresy. Of that in- 
strument a copy is herewith transmitted you.”’ 

The Reformer now began no longer to observe any 
measures with the court of Rome. 

“ The die,” said he, “ is cast, and I despise equally the fury 
and the favour of Rome.—Never willI be reconciled or con- 
nected with them. Let them condemn and burn my books.—I, 
in my turn, so iong a3 I can procure fire, will condemn and burn 
publicly the whole pontifical code.” It appears that on the 
23d of August he wrote to Rome, and ventured to use expres- 
sions of correspondent energy.’ 

Luther made an appeal from the pope to a general 
council; and, in this paper, spoke of Leo in terms of 
much more violence and bitterness than he had ever used 
before. 

‘ Leo X. in impia sua typannide induratus perseverat—Ini- 
guus, temerarius, tyrannicus judex—Hereticus et Apostata— 
— blasphemus, superbus contemptor sancte Ecclesia 

ei.’ 

As Luther’s books had been burned at Rome and in the 
universities of Cologne and Louvain, the Reformer deter- 
mined to shew no more deference to the works of his 
oppenents. 

‘ He caused public notice to be given at Wittemberg, that he 
purposed burning the antichristian decretals on Monday, 10th 
December. So novel ascene excited great interest, and the con- 
course accordingly was immense. ‘The people assembled at 
nine o’clock in the morning, and proceeded, in regular divisions, 
to the spot in the neighbourhood where the ceremony was to be 
performed. Having there partaken of a slight repast, an eminent 
member of the university erected a kind of funeral pile and set 
it on fire: after which Luther took Gratian’s Abridgment of the 
Canon Law : the letters commonly called decretals of the pon- 
tiffs; the Clementines and Extravagants, and, last of all, the 
bull of Leo X. All these he threw into the fire, and exclaimed 
with a loud voice, “‘ Because ye have troubled the holy of the 
Lord, therefore let eternal fire trouble you.” Having remained 
to witness their consumption, he returned into the city, accoms 
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panied by the same multitude, without the occurrence of the 
slightest disorder.’ 

There is one part of Luther’s conduct to which sufficient 
attention has not been paid, but which, as his present bio- 

pher suggests, merits particular attention. We mean his 
ostility to the canon law, of which he laboured to effect 
the abolition, but without success. The attempt was pre- 
vented by the selfish interests of individuals combined 
against the public good. | 

‘Henning Goeden, and Jerome Schurff, were at that time 
pleaders of great reputation at Wittemberg, and believed, or 
professed to believe, that the abolition of the canon law would 
endanger the safety of the state. The fact was, that their own 
interest and convenience were at stake, the canon law forming 
the rule of the whole mode of procedure in law-suits. Hence 
arose the interference of these men, who, in an evil hour, proved 
the cause of preventing the abolition of the canon law, and 
the so much desired reform of ecclesiastical and civil law.’ 

On the 3d January, 1521, a new bull was issued against 
Luther, which was accompanied by the additional sentence 
of his excommunication. But papal terrors had begun to 
lose their influence; and little effect was produced by 
this once formidable instrument of ecclesiastical ven; 

ance. This year (1521) formed a remarkable epoch in 
Teother’s life, from his appearance at the diet of Worms in 
obedience to the summons of the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth. Ontbis memorable occasién the Reformer con- 
ducted himself with a degree of magnanimity worthy of the 
character which he had acquired, and of the great cause 
in which he was engaged. He refused to retract any of the 
opinions which he advanced unless he could be convinced 
that they were false. 

** Unless,” sajd Luther, ‘I shall be convinced by scripture, 
for I can put no credit in the pope or in councils, as it is evi- 
dent that they have erred frequently and have even contradicted 
each other, I say, unless my conscience be convinced by the 
word of God, I neither can nor will recant, since it is un- 
worthy of an honest man to act contrary to his conviction.” 
&ce. &e. 

On the 26th of April, Luther left Worms on his return 
home. As he was travelling along the skirt of the Thu- 
ringian forest, near the river Werra, he was seized by a 
party of men in masks and carried through the forest to 
the castle of Wartburg, or Wartemburg, on the highest 
mountains near Issenach. It appears that his seizure was 
a contrivance of his friends to secure him from the power 


of hisenemies. An imperial edict had been published de- 
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claring him a schismatic and a heretic; and every one 

was authorized to seize his person and his property. In 

this place of confinement he wrote several works, one 

of which was on * Monastic Vows.’ He had not, how- 

—_ at this period, released himself from his vow of ce- 
ibacy. 

In the works which Luther published while in the castle 

of Wartburg, 
“no allusion was made to his place of retreat. Although fear- 
less himself, he made no difficulty in conforming to those pre- 
cautionary measures which his friends thought necessary for his 
security. The castle of Wartburg was occasionally visited by 
gentry and nobility as a hunting quarter; and to prevent obser- 
vation, it was necessary for Luther to assume the dress of a 
horseman. He sometimes even joined the party in partaking of 
the sports of the field: and, absent as his thoughts were from 
the scene before him, appearances were so well kept up, that 
the visitors of the castle do not appear to have found him 
out.’ 

In the year 1522, Luther was strenuously employed in 
translating the scriptures into his vernacular tongue. 
This version still deservedly maintains its celebrity ; and 
reflects great honour on the learning and industry of the 
Reformer. The language is, as it ought ta be, in the high- 
est degree simple and perspicuous ; and we know no ver- 
sion by which it can be at all paralleled, except by the es- 
tablished version in this country. 

Luther left the castle of Wartburg on 3d March, 1522, 
on his return to Wittemberg, where he was received with 
the most lively expressions of joy. His own satisfaction, 
however, was abated by some excesses which an overflow- 
ing zeal had occasioned in his absence ; and by the dissen- 
sions which he saw arising amongst his followers. Luther 
did not sufficiently consider that the moment the right of 
private judgment in the interpretation of scripture was 
admitted, creeds would be indefinitely multiplied, till the 
views of scriptural doctrine became almost as diverse as 
the individuals of which the church was composed. This 
proceeding might be injurious to unity of opinion, but was 
highly favourable to the improvement of the intellectual 
faculties. 

The following. shows that Luther had not such high 
notions of the ministerial office as many protestants, parti- 
cularly of the episcopalian church, have been apt to enter- 
tain and eager to defend. ‘The Bohemian schismatics, 
though differing in several points with the papal see, were 
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yet anxious that their ministers should have the benefit 
of episcopal ordination. 

* But the Catholic bishops in Bohemia, inveterate against the 
schismatics for various reasons, but particularly for the grand 
offence of giving the cup to the laity at the administration of 
the sacrament, refused to be the instruments of granting the de- 
sired ordination to their ministers. The latter accordingly were 
under the painful necessity of submitting toa journey to Rome ; 
where, as every thing was venal, they were accustoméd to get 
their wish accomplished on payment of stipulated fees. 

‘On this subject the senate of Prague had recourse to Lu- 
ther’s advice. His answer was, that they should unanimously 
resist these exactions, and if there were no means by which such 
fatiguing and disgusting journeys could be rendered unnecessa- 
ry, it would, in his opinion, be much better that they remained 
without ministers of religion. Fathers of families, he added, 
might read the gospel to their household, and baptize children, 
though they durst not, or could not, take the eucharist during 
the whole course of their lives, A neighbourhood might asso- 
ciate together, and, if they exercised faith and charity, they 
might rest assured that Christ was in the midst of them, though 
they had no one present who had been anointed with oil. Soon 
after this, Luther published a treatise, in which he attempted to 
prove, from reason and scripture, the right possessed by Chris- 
tians to judge of doctrines, to appoint individuals to the office of 
ministers, or to depose them if they became unfaithful. He 
went farther, and declared it the right of every respectable 
Christian to act as minister whenever there appeared a deficien- 
cy of regular clergymen,’ 

Luther seems to have been long under the influence 
of the opinions which he had early embraced in favour of 
the monastic life: and it was not till the 9th of October, 
1524, that he laid aside the habit of his order; and what is 
remarkz ble, all his Avgustinian brethren,with the single ex- 
ception of the prior, appear to have abandoned the monas- 
tery before he quitted it himself. Soon after this Luther de- 
termined no longer to suffer himself to be,bound by his 
vows of celibacy; and married one of the nuns who had es- 
caped from the convent of Nimptschen, of the name of 
Catharine de Bora, or Boria. ‘This proceeding exposed 
him to the vehement invectives of lis popish adversaries. 
Some affirmed that he was mad or hada devil; and even 
his royal opponent, Henry VIII, who was not very scru- 
pulous about matrimonial obligations, accused him ‘ofa 
crime equivalent to incest.’ 

‘It was an act we must confess,’ says his present biographer, 
* of considerable boldness ; for independently of the objection 
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in public opinion, few individuals were less fitted to make provi- 
sion for a fomily. His friend and well-wisher, Aibert, Elector 
of Brandenburgh, had advised him to set up, for this purpose, a 
school or academy, But Luther was ill qualified to bear the 
necessary constraint, and chose rather to live in a very plain 
manner; prescribing the greatest simplicity in regard to the 
wants of himself and those about him, and submitting to 
much that would have appeared privation in the eyes of 
others,’ 4 

In 1545, when Luther was in his  sixty-second 

ear, 

Vhis constitution began to exhibit strong symptoms of decline, 
He had for some time back been subject to attacks of a malady 
not unusual among sedentary men—the stone; and in this year 
the attacks of the complaint became both more frequent and 
severe, At midsummer his friend Pontanus mentioned in a let- 
ter that Luther had then laboured during eight days under that 
excruciating disease. In addition, his attacks of head-ach, 
which had long been troublesome, now assumed an aggravated 
appearance. ‘The injury caused to the system by these attacks 
was manifest in the impaired sight of one of his eyes. Such a 
complication of illness led his friends, as well as himself, to con- 
¢lude that the period of his dissolution was not very remote, 
On the part of his enemies an indecent wish to anticipate the 
event did not allow them to wait the progressof nature. Impa- 
tient to record the end of the man who had been foremost in 
the career of Reformation, they published premature accounts 
of his death and funeral. They had even the malignity to assert 
that the course of nature was inverted, and that the elements 
themselves had testified their abhorrence of the heretie, Lu- 
ther, however, lived long enough to publish a contradiction, 
and to expose to shame the propagators of these falsehoods” 

In January, 1546, Luther, though oppressed with many 
bodily infirmities, set out on a journey to Eisleben, in or- 
der to settle some differences which existed between the 
counts of Mansfeld respecting the brass and silver mines 
at Eisleben, the place of his nativity. ‘The river Issel 
having overflowed its banks, he was five days on the road. 
His companions were his three sons, John, Martin, and 
Paul, and his steady friend Justus Jonas.’ This last per- 
son has left a circumstantial and interesting account of the 
death of Luther, which took place at Eisleben, in a letter 
which he wrote on the occasion to the Elector of Saxony, 
a few hours after the decease of the great father of the Re- 
formation. Mr. Bower has very properly inserted this 
letter in his work; and as it may not have been seen 
several of our readers we shall probably gratify them by 
inserting it in this place. | 
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‘It is with a sorrowful heart that I communicate the follow- 
ing information to your highness. Although our venerable 
father in Christ, doctor Martin Luther, felt himself unwell be- 
fore leaving Wittemberg, as also during his journey to this 
place, and complained of weakness on his arrival; he was ne. 
vertheless present at dinner and supper every day in which we 
were engaged in the business of the counts. His appetite was 
pretty good, and he used humorously to observe, that in his na- 
tive country they well knew what he ought to eat and drink, 
His rest at night also was such as could not be complained of. 
His two youngest sons, Martin and Paul, were accustomed, 
along with me and one or two men servants, to sleep in his bed- 
room, accompanied sometimes by M. Michael Ceelius, a clergy- 
man of Eisleben. As he had for some time back been accus- 
tomed to have his bed warmed, we made it a rule todo this re- 
gularly before he retired to rest. Every night on taking leave 
of us, he was accustomed to say, ‘ Pray to God that the cause 
of his church may prosper, for the council of Trent is vehement- 
ly enraged against it.” The physician, who attended, caused 
the medicines to which he had been.accustomed to be brought 
from Wittemberg ; and his wife, af her own accord, sent some 
others, The affairs of the counts of Mansfeld continued to re- 
quire his attention every other day, or sometimes at an interval 
of two days. He was accustomed to transact business for one 
or two hours, along with Wolfgang, Prince of Anhalt, and John 
Henry, Count Schwarzburg. But yesterday, Wednesday the 
17th of February, Prince Anhalt, Count Schwarzburg, and the 
rest of us prevailed on him to remain in his study till mid-day 
and to do no business. He walked through the room in his un- 
dress, looked at times out of the window, and prayed earnestly. 
He was all along pleasant and cheerful, but took occasion to say 
to Ceelius and me, “ I was born and baptized at Eisleben, what 
if I should remain and die here.” Inthe early part of the even- 
ing he began to complain of an oppression at his breast, and had 
it rubbed with a linen cloth. This afforded him some ease. A 
little after he said, ‘‘It is not pleasant to me to be alone,” and 
repaired to supper in the parlour. He ate with appetite, was 
cheerful and even jocular. He expounded several remarkable 
passages in scripture, and said once or twice in the course of 
conversation, “If I succeed in effecting concord between the 
proprietors of my native country, I shall return home and rest 
in my grave.” 

«« After supper he again eomplained of the oppression at his 
breast, and asked for a warm linen cloth. He would not allow 
us to send for medical assistance, and slept on a couch during 
two hours and a half. Celius, Drachsted, the master of the 
house, whom we called in along with his wife, the town clerk, 
the two sons, and myself, sat by him watching till half-past 
eleven. He then desired that his bed might be warmed, which 
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was done with great care. J, his two sons, his servant Ambrose, 
whom he had brought from Wittemberg, and other servants, 
lay down in the same room; Ccelius was in the adjoining room. 
At one in the morning he awoke Ambrose and me, and desired 
that one of the adjoining rooms might be warmed, which was 
done. He then said to me, “ O Jonas, how ill lf am; I feel an 
oppressive weight at my breast, and shall certainly die at Eisle- 
ben.” I answered, “* God, our heavenly Father, will assist you 
by Christ whom you have preached.” Meantime, Ambrose 
made haste and led him, after he got up, into the adjoining 
room. He got thither without any other assistance, and in 
passing the threshold said aloud, “ Into thy hands I commit 
my spirit.” He then began to walk about, but in a short time 
asked for watm linen cloths. Meantime we had sent into the 
town for two physicians, who came immediately. Count Albert 
likewise being called, he came along with the countess, the-lat- 
ter bringing some cordials and other medicines. Luther now 
prayed, saying, ‘“‘ O my heavenly Father, eternal and merciful 
God, thou hast revealed me to thy Son, our Lord Jesus Christ. 
I have preached him, I have confessed him, I love him, and I 
worship him as my dearest Saviour and Redeemer, him whom 
the wicked persecute, accuse, and blaspheme.” He then re- 
peated three times the words of the Psalm, “‘ Into thy hands E 
commit my spirit—God of truth, thou hast redeemed me.” 
Whilst the physicians and we applied medicines, he began to 
lose his voice and to become faint; nor did he answer us, 
though we called aloud to him and moved him. On the coun- 
tess again giving him a little cordial, and the physician request 
ing that he would attempt to give an answer, he said, in a feeble 
tone of voice, to Ceelius and me, “ yes” or “‘ no,” according as 
the question seemed to require. When we said to him, “ Dear- 
est father, do you verily confess Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
our Saviour and Redeemer,” he replied, ‘‘ Yes,” so as to be 
distinctly heard. Afterward his foreliead and face began to get 
cold, and although we moved him and called him by name, he 
gave no answer, but, with his hands clasped, continued to 
breathe slowly until he expired between two and three o’clock. 
John Henry, Count Schwartzburg, arrived early and was present 
at his death.—Though much affected by the loss of him who 
has been our teacher during twenty-five years, we have thought 
it proper to give your highness the earliest intimation of his 
death, that you may be pleased to give us directions concerning 
the funeral. We shall remain here until we receive them. We 
pray also that you may write to the count how to proceed. 
He would like to retain the body in Luther's native country, but 
he will obey the orders of your highness. We also beg your 
highness to write to his wife, to Melancthon, Pomeranus, and 
Cruciger, because you know better how to do it than we. May 
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God, our omnipotent Father, comfort you and us in oitr afflitz 
tion.’ — Eisleben, Thursday, 18th February, 1546,” 

Mr. Bower has analyzed the character of Luther with 
much candour and discrimination ; and we are indebted td 
him for a clear and impartial narrative of his life. The 
appendix, which he has added to the work, contains mucli 
valuable matter relative to the reformer and some of his 
cotemporaries. e 





Ani. VI.—Asnnual Oration delivered before the Medical 
Society of London, By Richard Saumarez. Octavo, 
Underwood: 1813. 


WE have been much puzzled by various parts of this 
effusion; and our puzzle began even at the title-page, or 
what should have been the title-page. Mr. Saumarez 
seems to be somewhat vain of the singularity and eccen- 
tricity of his opinions; and he has introduced his oration 
to the public by a dedication to his auditors, instead of the 
customary description of the contents of the book, com- 
monly given in the first page. ‘To introduce the same to 
our readers, we have been obliged to write a title for him ; 
a liberty which has been imposed upon us by the necessity 
of the case. 

The general object of this kind of composition is to pay 
compliments to the personages present ; to tell them of what 
vast importance they are to society; after which they sit 
down to a good dinner, with a better opinion of themselves, 
in better spirits, and with better appetites. But Mr. Sau- 
marez seems to have been, whilst writing this oration, 
much more full of himself, than of the society before whom 
it was to be delivered. He has adopted opinions which 
are peculiar to himself in almost every branch of philo- 
sophy: and he has contrived to make this oration a kind 
of snmmary of his faith or of his want of faith; it con- 
tains therefore in little more than I00 pages such an 
abundance of topics, that we find it impracticable to fol- 
low him, or to attempt to give our reacers any idea of it 
asa whole. We must therefore be contented with point- 
ing out here and there what we think most notable. The 
oration is preceded by an introduction. In this imtro- 
duction, Mr. Saumarez denies the universality of gravita< 
tion ; asserts that air isimponderable ; denies that the sum 
is the attracting centre of the planetary system; denies 
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the composition of water; denies that fluids press in pro 
portion to their perpendicular height; denies that gravity 
varies inversely as the squares of the distances from the 
centre; he asserts a vacuum to be impossible; and hé 
denies the truth of the three la:vs of motion, which form 
the foundation of the Newtonian philosophy; and indeed 
of every system of dynamics. 

To all this we can only observe, that if Mr. Saumarez 
will fairly prove any one of the propositions, the truth of 
which he affirms, or whichis the converse of that which 
he denies; if, we say, he will prove this in such a manner 
as to gain the assent of the philosophers of the present 
day, or to be received into any one reputable system,’ we 
will allow all the rest. But till this is done, what must be 
the presumption of the individual, who thinks he can 
overturn truths established by the accumulated wisdom of 
ages, and substitute his own reveries in their place? 

Let us come to the oration itself. Mr. Saumarez says, 

* Although the Royal College of Physicians is abundantly sup- 
plied, from both universities, with graduates and with fellows, 
with censors and with professors, it is to be deplored, that 
neither the public in general, nor the medical profession in par- 
ticular, can be said to derive any essential benefit from the ex 
clusive privileges they enjoy ; a few annual orations alone upor 
trite and complimentary subjects, being the only lectures de« 
livered by the professors of the College.’ 

It would seem from this that Mr. S. thinks that the ob« 
ject of the foundation of this college was the institution 
and education of persons destined to the medical profes- 
sion. But this was certainly not in the contemplation of 
the founder; and therefore no complaint can be made with 
justice that they do not do that which is no part of their 
duty. Some lectureships have certainly been, by the zeal 
of individuals, engrafted upon the original institution. A 
few, and a very few annual pounds, are assigned to indi- 
viduals, in a list of rotation, to deliver two or three lec- 
tures. If little good is done it is obviously from the de- 
fect of the establishment itself. As well might Mr. Sau- 
marez expect some great public benefit to result from the 
annual oration of the Medical Society as from the College 
lectures. 

From Mr. Saumarez, who sets up for a reformer of phi- 
losophy, we are ied to expect more than common accuracy 
of language and correctness of deduction. As a specimen 
of his reasoning let us take the following : 

‘ The matter, therefore, which every living system receives for 
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its nourishment and support, can only arise out of its aptitude 
to be acted upon, and its aptitude to be acted upon is derived 
out of its imbecility and weakness, out of its state of disorga- 
nization and deprivation, total and complete. 

‘It is while matter subsists in this weak and destitute condi- 
tion, with relation to the active powers resident in a living sys- 
tem, that I say it is a mere tabula rasa—in all its parts a chaos 
—of power and of intelligence altogether void, as imbecile and 
inert as the shoe is without the moving power of the foot, or as 
the musical instrument is without the art of the musician.’ 

Such of our readers as can make any thing like common 
sense of these passages possess greater penetration than 
we pretend to. We can only say that to our mind it is 
¢ in all its parts a chaos.’ 

The object of Mr. Saumarez’s most violent hostility is 
Richerand’s Elements of Physiology: on this work he 

ours out a strain of abuse in the coarsest language of 
Billingagate. This book is styled ‘ this galimatias—this 
hodge-podge—this noted book, made up of scraps and of 
shreds, of odds and ends patched and stitched up together, 
without method or arrangement—without beginning, mid- 
dle, or end.’ When we consider the general esteem in 
which this work is held, that there are two English tran- 
slations of it, and that it has in our own language passed. 
through five large editions, we must say that the use of 
this sort of language is equally absurd and presumptuous ; 
absurd, since abuse is no argument; presumptuous, since 
the public voiee, which is the proper dondeed: of the merit 
of every work, has pronounced an opposite decision; and 
it is in fact that public, his own judges, whom Mr. Sau- 
marez so violently assails. ‘The passages, which Mr. S. 
has produced from Richerand’s work in justification of his 
attack, appear to us, on the whole, to be correct and 
sensible. 

This oration concludes with some observations and ex- 
periments on atmospheric pressure, which seem much out 
of place, and to be as replete with error as the other parts 
of this composition. That the gases are void of weight, 
and that ali the philosophers who have laboured to de- 
termine the specific gravity of the different species of ga- 
seous bodies, have been all the while pursuing a phantom 
is a discovery, for the honour of which no one will con- 
tend with Mr. Saumarez. He says, that a bladder which 
covers an exhausted receiver, is not burst by the weight 
of the incumbent air, because it bursts with as much fa- 


cility, if it be exposed to lateral as to the perpendicular 
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pi'esstire, upwards and downwards. And can Mr. Sauma- 
rez think, for a moment, that this fact was not as well 
known to Newton, and Boyle, and Cotes, as to himself, 
and that they did not know how to reason from it as well 
as himself? Is it not the first law laid down by hydrosta- 
tical writers, that the source of elasticity, (or expansibility, 
as Mr. &. prefers the term), is equal to the superincumbent 
ressure, and that fluids press equally in every direction? 
oubtless, the expansibility of the stratum of air in con- 
tact with the bladder, takes off the weight immediately of 
the incumbent atmosphere. This weight therefore acts 
intermediately through and by the expansibility of the 
lower stratum of air. Let us suppose a spring put on @ 
piece of glass supported at its edges, but hollow under- 
neath. Let us suppose this spring equal to sustaining a 
weight not sufficient to bring its parts info contact, but 
still heavy enough to break the glass. When the spring 
is thus loaded the glass breaks. The intermediate agent 
here is the elastic force of the spring : but this elastic force 
must be equal to the weight it supports. It would be 
just as correct in Mr. Saumarez to say in this case that the 
matter put on the spring has no weight, or does not act on 
the glass by its weight, as that the atmosphere does not 
act by its weight. on the exhausted receiver. 
We fear that we have said more than enough on this 
production. 
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Ant. VII.—Alinda ; or, the Child of Mystery, a Novel, 
in A Vols. the Author of Ora and Juliet, Castle of 
Tariff, Sc. London: Crosby, 1812. Price 20s. 


ALTHOUGH there is nothing very new in the Child 
of Mystery, it is nevertheless an interesting story, and 
well calculated to engage the attention of those persons 
who are fond of novel reading, to whom we think that it 
will prove an acquisition. The principal characters are a 
perfidious and treacherous uncle, a worthy guardian, a 
profligate husband, an exemplary wife, a faithful Irish 
servant, and a warm-hearted thoughtless female friend. 
These are characters that have been brought forward over 
and over again, and dished up for the public taste in va- 
rious ways with various success. In the present work 
these characters are, however, very well delineated ; and, 
though there are many improbables in the story, the whole 
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is exceedingly agreeable. Alinda, the Child of Mystery, is 
entrusted to the care of a Mr. Graham, to bring up and 
educate. This Mr. Graham is a clergyman in very dis- 
tressed circumstances. He is one evening waited upen 
by a gentleman, a total stranger, who makes the following 
proposal, saying, that he was recommended by a friend. 

‘I have a little girl whom I want to place with respectable 
people,’ said he, ‘ who will educate her, and treat her as their 
own; therefore it is my wish to see Mrs. Graham, to know if 
such a charge would be agreeable to her. One hundred a year 
I shall allow for her clozths, maintenance, and education, until 
she shall arrive at the age of fifteen. Then two thousand 
pounds will be her portion, and she will either remain under 
your protection, or, as to her may seem best. If you treat her 
well, she will be likely to attach herself to you. If she feels 
herself uncomfortable, independence will give her the power of 
choosing other friends. Graham knew not how to reply, de- 
cidedly, to such an offer. It seemed so abrupt, and betrayed 
such indifference as to the child, that he appeared to demur. 
“* You are not in affluence, I am afraid,” cried the stranger, 
* and may not be prepared for a guest: but I shall pay twenty 
pounds on entrance, and.every quarter will be paid in advance, 
with due regularity.”’ 

When Mrs. Graham appears, who, by the way, is repre- 
sented asa great fool witha pretty face, she thinks the 
proposal so —— that she closes the bargain with the 
stranger without letting her husband have a voice on the 
subject. The stranger departs to fetch the child; and in 
the course of an hour our heroine makes her debut in the 
family of the Grahams in the following manner : 

‘ In another hour the waiter of the Swan inn brought a sleep- 
ing child in his arms, attended by the hostler with a small trunk, 
which enclosed the wardrobe of the little girl, and knocked at 
the curate’s door. When he was admitted, Graham took the 
sleeping child, and enquired for the gentleman. He then learnt 
that the stranger had been gone nearly an hour, leaving the 
child asleep on a sopha. On departing, he bade them not dis- 
turb the child, as it was fatigued, but allow it to sleep for an 
hour, and if then it did not awake, it was to be carried sleeping 
to Mr. Graham’s, and to be left in his care; or with Mrs. Gra- 
ham, if she were to be seen. The man said every thing was 

aid by the gentleman, and a letter from him would be found 
in the trunk, the key of which the waiter had brought in a 
paper sealed with the gentleman’s own seal. Mrs. Graham 
now came out, and looked at her future charge. She exclaimed, 
that she was a perfect angel: but the husband eyed it with the 
deepest concern. Mystery hung over its innocent head, and 


Grabam hated mystery. “Good,” said he, “‘ spreads its broad 
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visage to the open day; but evil shelters in mysterious guise, 
and shades itself in darkness.” * * * From the extreme 
sound sleep that continued till late the next day, it appeared as 
if something had been given her of an opiate natnre ; for when 
she awoke, she appeared confused, and half alarmed at her 
situation. ‘ Where is nurse, Ma’am ?” said the little creature, 
as her lip trembled with repressing a cry. ‘I must be your 
nurse, my dear,” answered Mrs. Grahain; “ your papa left you 
with me till he comes back.” ‘“ I never had any papa,” cried 
the little one. ‘ Who then is the gentleman that brought you 
here?” “ I don’t know,” answered the child. * * * * “I don’t 
love him, he tells fibs; he said he would carry me back again.” 
** To where?” asked Eliza. ‘‘' To nurse,” was the reply. “ And 
where does nurse live, my dear.?” “ On the forest,” whimpered 
the poor babe. ‘ What forest?” asked Eliza. ‘ I don’t know,” 
said the child, sobbing bitterly. ‘“ 1 want to go home; I want 
my nurse.” On opening the letter which was placed in the 
child’s trunk, was feund bank notes to the amount of twenty- 
five pounds, with the words ‘‘ Advance of first quarter for 
Alinda.”’ 

No clue could be found to unravel the mystery; for 
when Mr. Graham wrote to his friend, by whom the 
stranger said he was recommended, to his astonishment he 
sends him word that he had no knowledge whatever of such 
a person or such a transaction. Mr. Graham becomes at- 
tached to the child, and pays every attention to her educa- 
tion which he undertakes himself. In a short time he is 
presented to a living, and removes to Durham. Years 
rollon, and Alinda improves in the graces of her person, 
and the cultivation of her mind. At the age of fifteen she 
was womanly beyond her years, amiable, gentle, and 
elegant in her manners. She was besides, as most he- 
roines are, very beautiful. About this time Mrs. Graham 
and Alinda received an invitation to accompany some 
friends to the races at Newcastle; and, at one of the as- 
semblies during the race week, Alinda is introduced, and 
dances with a Mr. Fitzmaurice, an Irish gentleman, who 
was bringing up to the bar; and lived, when at his stu- 
dies, in chambers at the Temple. The following will give 
our readers the character of this Iris Adonis. 

‘ Fitzmaurice was « true Irishman; ardent and energetic in 
every thing; very susceptible and easlaved by his passions. He 
studied the /aw it is true, but acknowledged no jaw that thwart- 
ed his inclinations. He cared not for riches, notwithstanding 
he made use of them. His drafts on his father attested that 
fact! But he was a darling, and hitherto bad met no check 
from a too indulgent parent. He dashed away, with a gay 
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groom, and pair of horses, and with an allowance of four hun- 
dred a year, spent a thousand.’ 

Alinda is much entertained by his vivacity. 

‘ He was very handsome, peculiarly humorous, lively, and 
attentive. Timid as she was, she found no inclination to repel 
him, or place a bar against his vivacity ; it was so good-natured, 
so gay. His manner of speaking even excited a laugh, from its 
novelty to her; and the rapidity with which he expressed his 
drollery, shewed the fervor of his mind, and the velocity of his 
ideas. ‘ Sure you will dance another set with me, charming 
Miss Graham,” (for Alinda went by the name of her valuable 
protector, Mr. Graham), said he, “ upon my soul I will not be 
denied. Nota fellow in the room shall be as happy as myself; 
I would cut his throat if he was, By all that’s heavenly! I 
never was so happy before. You will dance with me, won't 
you? Ali! those bright consenting eyes speak compliance ; ah! 
you will now! I am sure you will.”’ 

This gentleman gets introduced to the friends with 
whom Aiinda was visiting, and, of course, attends them 
every where, when he soon declares himself most despe- 
rately in love, and presses her to consent to be his. 
Alinda, though so young, sees the impropriety of his be- 
haviour, and tells him, she is too young and inexperienced 
to listen to such declarations. Fitzmaurice exclaims in the 
true Tipperary style, 

‘It is your youth and nmocence that murders me, artless as 
a new-born baby, yet matured in beauty and discretion. Oh, 
what an angel wife!’ exclaimed he; ‘you must be mine—by 
heaven you must.’ 

Alinda endeavours to stop him, and tells him that 
* Mr. Graham would be angry, if he knew she encouraged such 
atheme.’ “ The d—! take him,” cried Fitzmaurice, ‘* what 
has an old parson to do with youth and love?” “ Ah, you 
don’t know him,” rejoined Alinda; “ he would merit more re- 
spect from you if you did.” ‘ Why, don’t I know his wife, 
and that’s all the same?” replied Fitzmaurice; ‘ sure, the first 
word she spoke, I saw she was a ninny; so I dosed her up with 
a potion of flattery, and I saw she sucked it down like flum- 
mery: she will never stand in any body’s way, I’ll engage for 
that. I should recommend her to study the, longitude with all 
speed, for they szy it will be found out by a fool.” “ Hush, 
hush,” cried Alinda, “Ido not allow of this; they are both 
sacred characters with me, and must not thus be sported with.” 
«No, indeed, and I won’t say another word of them,” replied 
he, “ for I only live to please you, and to get your promise that 
you will be mine.” “ Five years hence, if Mr. Graham pleases,” 
said Alinda. “ You had better say five-and-fifty,” cried he; 
“ but never miod, an Irishman does not stand upon trifles, Miss 
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Graham ; take your own way, I will be a match for you,” added 
he, emphatically.’ 

This is rather a curious specimen of an Irish courtship; 
and what few English ladies, we presume, would relish or 
encourage. Alinda was alarmed; but the next time she 
saw Fitzmaurice was at the play-house, when he was 
serious and almost thoughtful. Alinda rejoiced at it—and 
attended to the performance. A cry of fire suddenly is- 
sued from the gallery. In an instant all was confusion 
and tumult; and Alinda, in endeavouring to escape, fell 
down and was raised up by Fitzmaurice, who carried her 
in his arms out of the house, and placed her in a carriage 
that was waiting at the door of the theatre—and drove off 
at full gallop. 


Our female readers will, we doubt not, by this time, 
perfectly understand the plot. The alarm of fire was 
given by Fitzmaurice’s servant; and during the confusion 
his master, afler securing Alinda’s person, makes the best 
of his way to Scotland. Whilst on this expedition he im- 

lores her to marry him; and at [ast threatens to destroy 
simself, if she negatives his request. Alinda renewed her 
entreaties to be taken back; but, without avail; and 
finding tears and intreaties useless, 
* She calmly met her fate ; and when the marriage was solem- 
nized in Scotland, she silently prayed that she might be en- 
abled to keep the contract that had been obtained by such un- 
lawful means.’ 

Though Fitzmaurice’s father was rich, it was neces- 
sary, as her husband informed her, to keep their marriage 
secret for two years, when he should attain his majority ; 
and, as his father lived in Ireland, this was thought very 
feasible. 

The bride and bridegroom return to Durham, where 
they reside for a short time; but as Fitzmaurice was 
obliged to go again to London, Alinda returns to her 
friend and gaardian Mr. Graham. After some months 
Fitzmaurice is summoned home by his father; and he 
sends for Alinda to follow him to Ireland. This is a heart 
breaking affair to poor Alinda, who is in expectation of 
becoming a mother; and, as she is to be kept in petto 
when she gets there, her prospects are by no means of the 
most enlivening sort. Fitzmaurice puts her into a dila- 
pidated castle of his father’s, some miles from Dublin, 
where he visits her secretly, and where Alinda is delivered 
of ason. After this event Alinda sees a paragraph in the 
newspaper, which announced that sumptuous preparations 
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were making for the marriage of Charles Fitzmaurice with 
the beautiful Miss Mongomerie; and she next receives a 
letter from her husband, with the following development 
of his views. 

‘ He said he had been ten days confined to his bed with a 
fever, arising from the anxiety of his mind. He professed to be 
fonder of her than ever, and that he never would or could for- 
sake her; and in order to secure for her the property of his 
father, and to prevent being disinherited, he had at length fallen 
upon an excellent plan, which was to marry Miss Mongomerie, 
who had also a large fortune, to be paid on her marriage, and 
to keep his marriage with Alinda a secret, till his father should 
die; when she must immediately put in her prior claims, which 
the law would justify, and it would be published to the world 
that she was his real wife, and her son come in for the suc- 
cession.’ 

Our fair heroine now finds herself wedded to a mis- 
creant, void of honour, honesty, or humanity. After some 
consideration, she determines to fly from him, and write to 
Miss Mongomerie to warn her of her danger. She goes 
to Cork attended by her maid Judy, who takes care of 
her infant, and sets sail for England, determining to hide 
herself from the search of her abandoned husband. In 
the mean time Miss Mongomerie, who dislikes Fitzmau- 
rice, makes her escape in the disguise of a youth from her 
father’s house, and embarks in the same vessel for Eng- 
land with Alinda, when seeing the name of Fitzmaurice 
on Alinda’s trunks aftér their arrival in Devonshire, 
where the vessel puts in, she makes herself known; and 
a mutual confidence and friendship are the result. ‘These 
two ladies agree to take up their abode in a small cottage 
which they hire near the little harbour of I}fracombe. 
We must pass over the many circumstances and events 
which occur during their residence in this place, which 
are very interesting and pleasing, particularly their ac- 
quaintance with the Molineux family. 

After some time had elapsed, Fitzmaurice dies. Alinda 
writes to his father, and states her marriage and the claim 
which her son has on his protection, &c. Mr. Fitzmaurice 
is at first unwilling to believe the marriage valid; but, on 
enquiry, he acknowledges Alinda as bis daughter-in- 
Jaw; and receives her son as his grand-child. 

Alinda again returns to Ireland; and, on the first inter- 
view with the father of her husband, fancies she sees in 

him the stranger who committed her to the care of Mr. 
Graham. ‘The shock is so great, that, fora time she is 
deprived of her reason; but, on her recovery, she learns 
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from an old domestic that Fitzmaurice, her father-in-law, 
is her uncle, who had deprived her of her fortune by giv- 
ing out that she died at school in England; and that hav- 
ing had a false funeral imposed upon the world, he had 
seized the property of his niece. 

Such is the old Fitzmaurice’s desperate character that 
Alinda dared not disclose to him she has discovered her 
birth; and, though he treats her with kindness, it does not 
Jessen her misery. 

‘These splendid rooms, these daily feasts, these far-sought 
luxuries,’ said she to her friend Miss Mongomerie, ‘suit not 
me; the acrid features of Fitzmaurice poison them all ; and yet 
he strives to unbend them towards me ; but his smile seems like a 
mask ; it is not his natural face; the vizor does not fit; and he 
appears only to hold it up before him in disguise.’ 

itzmaurice, at length, proposes that Alinda should 
marry a Russian prince who had fallen in love with her; 
and, on her refusal, he shuts her up in a ruined tower. 
From this place she is making her escape, when she dis- 
covers her uncle who, in a struggle with his servant whom 
he had confined also in the same tower, had accidentally 
broken a blood-vessel. On the sight of his danger her 
own safety is thought of no more; and she waits upon him 
with all that tenderness with which a noble mind minis- 
ters to the sufferings of a fellowcreature. Fitzmaurice, 
however, conveniently dies ; and declares her his niece 
whom he had so cruelly injured. 

This is a slight sketch of the story, omitting all the 
love-business between Miss Mongomerie and Lord Hazel- 
ford, and Alinda and Sir Herbert Molineux. The follow- 
ing description of the management of an Irish gentleman’s 
household will, perhaps, be amusing to our readers, and 
teach our fair friends economy in domestic concerns. 
When the haughty Lady Molineux paid a visit to her hus- 
band’s relations in Ireland, 

‘Mrs. Dalton perceiving that her ladyship grew weary, she 
conducted her to the rooms that were prepared to receive her, 
which were not very uncomfortable, as every room in the house 
had subscribed a something to decorate them. On observing 
her ladyship look round, Mrs. Dalton asked if any thing 
were wanting. ‘ No,” said her ladyship, almost in tears, “ but 
who could exist in this place without breaking their heart?” “ O, 
that is the last thing I should think of,” said Mrs. Dalton, gayly. “ 1 
have been fifteen years at Balgoney and never was sad, and yet 
I was a smart girl when I came first. At eighteen 1 married 
Dalton, with a nominal property of two thousand a year; though 
somehow we can make out but eight hundred ; but what of that ? 
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Iam as happy asthe day I married. I never go to a town be- 
cause I can’t afford it; but I have neighbours enough, and I 
have ten children and twenty servants, so that we have a town 
in ourselves, and I have my coach and my car, and am looked up 
to as the queen of the country.” “A coach and a car, and 
twenty servants,” exclaimed her ladyship, ‘upon only eight hifh- 
dred a year, with ten children to feed and maintain, ‘tis out of 
the nature of things!” ‘* Wait awhile, and I will tell you,” said 
Mrs. Dalton. “In the first place, the coach is an heir loom 
with the estate; and by the help of the blacksmith and good 
strong ropes it serves at particular times. The car is what we 
use to bring the turf from the bogs; on which, when we ga 
abroad, we put a palliase and feather bed; then I and the elder 
girls set ourselves at ease, singing and laughing merrily, and if we 
roll off the laugh is louder, as no harm can arise from the tum- 
ble. As to servants we might keep a hundred of them, as the 
butter we export yields more butter-milk than feeds the servants 
and the pigs ; potatoes we not only grow, but export, as_ well 
as feed the family upon ; for my children rarely taste of meat, 
and habit makes them prefer the lighter food. When I have a 
young one, which sometimes happens once a year, off it goes the 
moment ’tis born, and I send as many bags of potatoes as there 
are children in the nurse’s family, or more if it is required, while 
my child stays with her; a bag of oatmeal now and then is an 
extra present for good care of my bantling. At four years old 
I take it home, and send it for a month to my infirmary, (for 
weall of us have a room of that kind) there my old nurse puri- 
fies the child from the irruption it is sure to contract when it 
first goes off, which is a thing of-course, and thought wholesome 
amongst us ; when cleansed I take to it, and let it loose without 
shoes, stockings, or hat, till itis ten years old: and finer crea- 
tures you never beheld than my whole brood. ‘1 am very proud 
of them, and would shew them off with any ten in the kingdom. 
My farm supplies me with every thing, and I would not change 
situations with any one, bad as you think it is.” ‘ Astonishing,” 
cried her ladyship, but how will you educate these brats, and 
put them into the world?” ‘They must take their chance,” 
replied Mrs. Dalton. “They can most of them write and 
read, as ‘our butler stands schoolmaster, and Dalton inspects 
their progress; and they sing and dance intuitively.” ‘ The 
butler! how has he time to give lessons?” asked her ladyship. 
“*O my dear soul,” cried Mrs. Dalton, “he is every thing ; 
schoolmaster, coachman, salter of beef and pork, that is, hes 
the principal in every thing; for he has so many to command, 
that } may add, he is house-steward and overseer; and when 
company are in the house, add butler to the list of his occupa- 
tions.” ‘‘ What a treasure is this man,” said her ladyship; “1 
never heard of the like, what will my English coxcombs think 
of this? what a lesson for them.” 


The lively character of Judy, the Irish servant, who at- 
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tends upon Alinda, very much contributes to enliven the 
whole; andis one of the best and most natural characters 
in the book. 





TE 


Art. VIIl.—Essais Historiques et Critiques sur la Ma- 
rine de France, de 1661 a 1789, par un ancien Officier 
dela Marine Royale de France. Londres: Se trouve 
chez les principaux Libraires. 1813. 


THESE essays on the French marine from 1661 to 1789, 
or from the death of Cardinal Mazarine to the Revolution, 
appear to be the performance of an officer of the navy in 
the time of the monarchy, of considerable ability, expe- 
rience, and observation. He makes a variety of sensible 
remarks on the maritime affairs of France during the 
reigns of Louis XIV, Louis XV, and Louis XVI; and 
criticizes the state of the French navy, with the causes of 
its increase or decline, its excellencies or defects, during 
those important portions of European history, 

Between the year 1661 and 1789, the French navy expe- 
rienced great vicissitudes and alterations. It was both 
created and destroyed, and created and destroyed again. 
After the peace of 1763, Louis X VI paid great attention 
to the French navy; and in the next war, after the fleet of 
France was combined with that of Spain, it became almost 
doubtful whether the English or their enemies were the 
sovereigns of the ocean. The French and Spaniards had 
at least a numerical superiority; and, in 1779, they were 
masters of the channel and threatened a descent on the 
coast of Devonshire. 

In his introduction the author examines the causes of 
the difference between the maritime prosperity of England 
and of France. 

‘ The construction of the French ships,’ says he, ‘ is superior 
to that of the English; and I think that the officers of the 
French marine have more theoretical knowledge than their 
rivals. The difference which exists, notwithstanding their vici- 
nity, in the climate of the two kingdons, in their productions and 
their geographical situation, appears to me the first cause which 
has operated on the state of their marine. France produces 
more than sufficient for the consumption of its inhabitants, Its 
climate is generally mild, but varied, and even hot in some of 
the provinces. This favours the growth of a great variety of 
productions, the low price of which places them within the reach 
of the lower orders of the people, whilst the large quantity ren- 
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ders them objects of an advantagous export. In England the 
temperature is equally moderate, but it is not sufficiently varied 
to ripen many fruits; and itisonly at great expense that she 
procures those objects which go beyond the necessaries of life. 
England does not even grow all the corn which is necessary for 
her consumption ; and, in this respect, is obliged to have re- 
course to foreigners, Her metals and her wool are the only na- 
tural productions which she can export. The coasts of France 
and its geographical position are less happily disposed for 
commercial aud maritime aggrandizement. France indeed pos- 
sesses the advantage of having good ports in the Mediterranean, 
and on the ocean ; but, to unite the squadrons which are fitted 
out in those different stations, is always a tedious operation and 
liable to be interrupted Ly the enemy. The ports which are in 
the north of Britanny are fetiered in their commercial procesd- 
ings in time of war. England, placed at the entrance of the 
German Ocean, appears invited to keep the keys. Her coasts 
which are more than twice as extensive as those of France were 
in 1789, abound with excelicnt harbours, several of which are 
fit for arsenals, and the communication between which is not in- 
terrupted by any foreign localities. But the difference, which 
exists in the maritime prosperity of these two powers, is more 
the effect of their social institutions than of any other cause. 
The spirit of nations has, at all times, been subject to the in- 
fluence of these institutions, It was that influence which pro- 
duced the great actions of the Greeks and the Romans ; hence 
in India the peaceable Hindoos have been subdued by the fol- 
lowers of Mahomet, whilst the Europeans rule over both; and 
hence the Tartars, who are at once pastoral and military, still 
preserve their independence.’ 

In his observations on the war from 1778 to 1783, the 
author says that Louis XVI was principally induced to 
engage in it in order to restore the honour of his marine. 
é This,’ says he, ‘was also the wish of France.’ The 
commerce of France was certainly better protected in this 
than in former wars; but its most unfortunate result was, 
that it brought on the Revolution, which destroyed both 
the monarch and the monarchy ; and led, in its consequen- 
ces, to the temporary annihilation of the French commerce 
and marine. 

The author makes some good remarks on the policy of 
having a body of seamen in constant readiness to man the 
navy. He reeomwmends with respect to the navy the imi- 
tation of the mode which some governments have adopted 
with respect totheir army. ‘In time of peace they reduce 
the emaher of soldiers in every company, whilst they pre- 
serve the officers and non-commissioned officers entire.’ 
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Hence, when a war breaks out, they know that the exam- 
ple, the discipline, and conversation of the old soldiers 
will soon produce discipline and excite enthusiasm in the 
new. ‘The author thinks that a similar advantage would 
result to the navy, if the government would keep constant- 
ly in its pay a certain number of mariners of all kinds, 
equivalent to about a fifth of the crews which man the 
royal navy. ‘The sailors, whom they selected for the 
purpose, should be those who have given proofs of most 
nautical skill, or who may perform the functions of gun- 
ners, sail-makers, carpenters, caulkers, or steersmen. This 
establishment would more than defray its own expence 
by. the various useful works relative to the marine in 
which it might be employed both at home and abroad in 
time of peace ; and by the facility which it would afford 
for equipping the fleet in time of war. 

The observations, which the author makes 6n naval 

romotion, and on the means of preventing it from being 
influenced by favour rather than by merit, are not unwor- 
thy of consideration even in this country, though more 
particularly applicable to the state of the old French ma- 
yine.—It is difficult indeed inany system, however judi- 
ciously regulated, to exclude the interposition of favour 
to the prejudice of merit; but this may always be effected 
in a great degree ; and perfection is more to be desired 
than to be expected, and rather to be sought than to be ob- 
tained in any human institutions. 

In his remarks on the minister of marine, or first lord of 
the admiralty, he says, with great truth, that very different 
talents are requisite in those whoare at the head of the na- 
val administration, and those which are required in the cap- 
tain of a ship or the admiral of a fleet. A sea-officer 
should be acquainted with that variety ofdetails which re- 
late to the structure, equipment, and management of a 
ship, &c. but a first lord of the admiralty should consider 
things more in the mass, and should embrace in one 
grand view the protection of the coast, of the commerce, and 
of the colonies of a — He should discern at a 

lance the situation where the enemy is most vulnerable ; 
he should be intimately acquainted with the wile force 
in men, and ships, and money, which are at his disposal; 
the countries from which he can best procure the naval 
stores of which he is in need; and the dispositions of neu- 
tral powers. The knowledge indeed which is requisite 
for a naval officer and for a first lord of the admiralty is of 
a very different kind. Hence there are few good admirals 
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who make good first lords of the Admiralty. More of the 
minutiz of nautical detail are requisite in the one, and 
more sagacity of political observation, or extent of poli- 
tical intelligence are necessary in the other. 

Under the head of ‘ Jactiques, the author gives the 
result of his observations on the events of the American 
war. ‘The cannon decide the fate of engagements at sea ; 
and the advantage must be in favour of him who can dis- 
charge the greatest weight of shot in the same space, or 
whose guns take the surest aim. A ship, which is in chase 
of another, ought to endeavour to shoot away its masts 
in order to overtake it. The ship, which is compelled to 
fly, should endeavour to do the same. But, with the ex- 
ception of these circumstances, the author says that we— 
ought to fire at the hull of an enemy, since it is only by 
dismounting his guns, and killing his gunners, that we can 
silence his fire; and, till her fire is silenced, no ship should 
surrender. In an engagement of two ships, when one of 
them shoots away the masts of her adversary, she may 
hope to take an advantageous position either fore or aft ; 
and do her much mischief without being exposed to the 
chance of receiving any in return. But as it is difficult to 
deprive a ship of its masts so as to render it ungovernable, 
the attempt is usually a loss of shot and time, whilst the 
fire may, with more effect, he directed at the hull. 

In the section of the work entitled ‘ Colonies,’ the au- 
thor remarks that the European, born under the tempe- 
rate zone, seems adapted to inhabit all parts ofthe globe, 
His industry, combined wjth his science, furnishes him 
with the means of resisting the equatorial heat and the 
polar cold. And, wherever he forms an establishment, 
we see him live, increase, and prosper, notwithstanding 
the obstacles by which the establishment is opposed, when 
it is directed by ability and skill. It is a matter of curious 
speculation whether the whole world will not be finally 
a Europeans, That portion of it, which. is de- 
nominated America, will certainly in the end be entirely 
peopled by nations of European origin. European colo- 
nies haye at present almost effaced the aboriginal inha- 
bitants; and it is more than probable that they will at 
last entirely disappear. But it is not so certain that the 
tide of population which, in the beginning, passed from 
Asia into Europe, will experience an inverse direction, 
and be rolled from the remotest west to the farthest east. 
Europeans have more energy, both mental and corporeal, 
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than the Asiatics ; and if European colonies should ever 
become very numerous in the Kast Indies, we believe that 
the native population would gradually vanish, or be swept 
away. 

The author states it as his opinion that the emancipation 
of South America will finally be fatal to the West India 
islands, whose wealth depends upon the cultivation of the 
sugar cane. . 

‘ This plant,’ says he, ‘ requires only a moderate heat, 
which is generally found up to the thirty-fifth degree of lati- 
tude, and consequently in a zone greater than half the babit- 
able globe. Here the proprietors, not being obliged to employ 
large capitals in order to procure labourers, will be able to sell 
their product at a much lower price. The sugars of Mexico 
are already sold cheaper at new York than those of Jamaica, 
Though the consumption of this article became almost indis- 
pensable from the number of uses to which it is applied,~yet it 
is limited in its extent in Europe; and it will experience suc- 
cessive diminutions of price in proportion as the improvement 
of the roads shall facilitate the exportation; and when Eu- 
ropeans, by importing it directly from the territory of Mexico, 
shall encourage the augmentation of the commodity in that part 
of the world.’ 

The mighty establishment of the English in the East 
Indies excites the surprize and admiration of the author. 
It is indeed the most singular phenomenon in the history 
of colonization. What indeed can be more extraordinary 
than to behold comparatively only a handful of Luropeanrs 
in the pay of a company of merchants, rule over an im- 
mense territory, and hold in subjection sixty millions of 
inhabitants! This mercantile company, whatever may be 
the obloquy which it has experienced, or the violence with 
which it has been reviled, must certainly lave exhibited 
talents of no common kind; and indeed a degree of policy 
and of wisdom which hes not often been surpassed, to have 
obtained such a prodigious sovereignty in opposition to 
the will of the natives, and of the jealous hostility of the 
other European nations. 

In his concluding remarks the author says that, when 
we consider the history of the French marine, we are 
struck by the facility with which that kingdom has conti- 
nually repaired its losses by the simple expedient of order 
and economy. Hence he infers that France, by the great 
riches of its soil, ought principally to attend to its agri- 
cultur.l prosperity, and to pay no more attention to com- 
merce than what is necessary to give an increased value to 


its territorial productions. Though Louis XIV. hada 
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navy to create, yet in 1675 he obtained a superiority over 
the combined fleets of Spain and Holland; and in 1690 
over those of England and Holland. But the great num- 
ber of enemies, which his ambition had excited towards 
the conclusion of his reign, exhausted his resources, and 
annihilated his marine. Cardinal Fleury, who was mi- 
nister in the first part of the reign of Louis XV. did not 
give much attention to the French navy, though he greatly 
benefited his country by his economical and pacific edmt- 
nistration. In the war of 1740 the united navies of 
France and Spain were too weak to contend long against 
that of this country ; and at the re-establishment of peace 
in 1748, France was without ships, money, or credit. 
But, in 1756, the navy of France was again in sufficient 
force to excite the maritime jealousy of this country ; 
though at the peace in 1763, France, owing to the loss of 
her North American colonies, was in a worse state than 


at the preceding peace. In 1778 the French navy became 
again superior to that contempt, which amongst nations is 
produced by weakness; and, combined with the Spanish 
fleet, it at least showed that it was not incapable of a for- 
midable riyalry with that of this country. ‘Thus we can- 
not but be struck by the remark which the author has 
made on the rapidity with which France has repaired her 


immense maritime losses in the short intervals of repose 
which the wars of the last century and a half have al- 
lowed; and which, if we except the long peace during the 
administration of Fleury in France, nd of Sir Robert 
Walpole in England, have indicated rather a cessation of 
actual hostilities than the security of undissembled repose, 
in which the spirit of peace presides at the helm of nations. 
In the year 1789 the following is supposed to have been 
the relative force of the different maritime powers in 
Europe. 

England - - 120 ships of the line. 

France - - 80 ditto 

Spain - - - 60 ditto 

Russia - - 40 ditto 

Holland - - 30 ditto : 

Sweden - - 23 ditto 

Denmark - - 18 ditto 

Thus we see that, at this period, the navies of Franée 

and Spain had, at least, a numerical superiority to that of 
this country; and that, though England was far superior 
to any one ofthe maritime powers, her maritime supremacy 
was more ambiguous and disputable than it has since 
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been. The revolutionary war has hardly left any navy in 
Europe but that of this country; and the English fleet 
has become paramount, not only by the annihilation of 
that of other nations, but by a great positive addition to 
its strength. France certainly at present possesses greater. 
resources for building ships than at any former period of 
her history ; and though she cannot so readily make sailors 
as she can construct ships, yet there is little doubt but that, 
whatever form her government may hereafter assume, or 
however her present overgrown power may ultimately be 
reduced; it is so probable as to be almost certain that she 
will again emerge into a naval power of considerable 
magnitude.- The author thinks that, as the wealth of 
France is rather agricultural than commercial, she ought 
not to aspire to the sovereignty of the ocean, but rather to 
the attainment of that degree of maritime strength which 
might render her an efficacious arbiter in the disputes of 
other naval powers. But we must exterminate the spirit 
of ambition, which has so long predominated in the French 
councils in every reign, and under every species of go- 
vernment, before we can expect that those who administer 
the affairs of that country, will make it their object to 
render France the great mediator of peace, and the effi- 
cacious barrier against those continual wars which she, 
more than any other power, has been the means of fo- 
menting in the world. This spirit of ambition is, in the 
present period, more than ever vigorously active in the 
cabinet of the Thuilleries. 
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Art. IX.—Leaves of Laurel ; or, new probationary Odes 
for the vacant Laureatship. Collected and Edited by 
Q. Q. and W. W. Becket and Porter, 1813: Twenty- 
four Pages. 


WE were so much out in our judgment on a little 
work entitled ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ which, at the time 
of reviewing it, we supposed to contain the genuine pro- 
ductions of those bards whose initials appeared at the 
head of the several performances, but which we have 
since understood to be a most impudent, though certainly 
a very witty, forgery, that we must be cautious how we 
advance ona ground so similar as that. which is presented 
to us under the form of the present compilation. In the 
first place, then, it is certainly not true, (and we speak thus 
positively in consequence of having made the most labo- 
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riots enquiries in quarters the most unexceptionabley 
that Mr. Grimaldi was the judge, or Sadler's Wells thé 
place, appointed for the choice of poet laureat. This; 
with some impatient crities, may be sufficient to throw 
discredit en masse on the whole of the present collection. 
But we have thought it our duty to examine the pieces it 
contains, on¢ by one, and, without making any quotations, 
(which, from works so very small, would be to copy the 
whole book), shall briefly state which of them are, in our 
opinion genuine, and which not so, together with the ge- 
neral reason that has influenced us in each particular in- 
=— on a diligent examination of the internal evi- 
ence. . 

First then, ‘ Pye of Pinner, or the Suburban Cottage,’ 
we should pronounce not genuine. It does not bear suffi- 
cient marks of that laboured inversion and tortuosity of 
expression, which so eminently distinguish the exquisite 
— of Gertrude. ‘The Pleasures of Poetry’ may be 

r. Rogers’s, though we cannot pronounce that it is. We 
can only say, the lines possess all his sweetness and har- 
mony, without any depth of thought sufficient to make 
ts doubt. ‘ The Lay of the Last Laureat’ is by no means 
=_— to Mr. Scott, except the comparison of the moon, 
that 

———— ‘ half-hid, and half displayed, 
Shows like warm blush of Highland maid, 
But, redder as it gleams through Heaven, 
Blushes like sinner unforgiven,’ 
which must be allowed to be extremely like some of his 
most splendid passages. We should not have been dis- 
posed te ailow my Lord B. the credit of ‘ Man was made 
to Mourn,’ not because it is unlike, but because it is too Like 
certain well known passages of Childe Harold, and we 
could not have supposed his lordship so decided a pla- 
giarist from himself. But there is one line in the compo- 
sition that has determined us im favour of its genuine- 
ness. It is the answer to the question, ‘ What is Man?’ 
* His fast how long, his feast how short in span, 
Bairam three weeks, to four months Rhamazan.’ 

‘ Middlesex Melodies by T. M- is a close parody upon 
one of Mr. Moore’s own Irish melodies, and therefore we 
should say not genuine. Nevertheless, it is full of spirit. 
The senuet by the Rev. W. L. B. bears marks of identity 
that incline us toa different judgment. ‘ The Parish Poet,’ 
by the Rev. G. C. is not very characteristic of its alleged 
author, and we pronougce it accordingly, but a scurvy 
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imitation. We say the same of Coleridge’s ‘ Resurrection 
Tragedy,’ and Southey’s ‘ Blessings of a Sinecure.’ ‘ The: 
Monk and the Stranger’ we also think far beneath the 
horrifie dignity of Mr. Lewis. But there are two pieces 
on which our opinion is decidedly the reverse, and we will 
never trust our own judgments again, if Mr. Wordsworth 
denies ‘ Hush-a-bye, Baby’—and Mr. Spencer, the whim- 
sical but spirited little composition entitled, ‘a Poem on 
several Subjects. —We have just room for the first of 
these ‘ undoubted originals,’ and produce it accordingly, — 
* A éhild so smai:, I cannot tell , 
How small she was indeed, 
Met me, while walking in the dell, 
That's nigh to Pinner mead. 
She pull’d me by the coat, and oh! 
She look’d as if she wish’d I'd go, 
Where stood a cottage in the lane 
That borders upon Pinner plain. 
I went with her—and then she said, 
** The poet laureat, Pye, is dead.” 
Ah me! I answer’d sad; and so 
We reach’d the little house of woe. 
The wicker gate was open’d wide, 
The flowers were trodden down beside; 
It look’d, as if some friend had past 
Eager oa P—e to look his last. 
I know not—but I heaved a sigh— 
The little child stood weeping by. 
We eoter’d at the cottage door, 
And saw the man who was no more, 
That child—I never will forsake her, 
Though sneer’d at by the undertaker.’ 
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Ant. 10.— Usefulness the great Object of the Christian Ministry. 
A Sermon preached at Worship Street, Finsbury Square, Sunday 
Morning, August 15, 1813, on the Decease of the Rev. Hugh 
Worthington, who dicd July 26, 1813, in the fortieth Year of his 
Settlement at Salter’s Hall, and in the Sixty-first Year af his 4ge. 
With a complete List of the Subjects discussed at the Wednesday 
Evening Lecture, held at Salier’s Hall, for Fifteen succeeding 
Winters. By John Evans, A.M. London: Sherwvvod, 1813, 8vo. 
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THIS is an affectionate tribute to the memory of a worthy 
man and a Christian minister of cousiderabie talents and ex- 
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emplary worth. Mr. Evans has done ample justice to the intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious character, of his departed friend. 
He has not meted out to him a niggardly, or scanty portion of 
praise; but still we are far from thinking that he has praised 
him more than he deserved. The talents of Mr. Worthington 
appear to have been admirably calculated both to impress and 
to move his audience. His great characteristic was that earnest- 
ness, which is the result of undissembled sincerity; and, where 
the preacher is thus earnest, it is almost impossible for his 
hearers to be listless. The two specimens which Mr. Evans has 
adduced of Mr. Worthington’s julpit eloquence, are very 
forcible and animated. 


Ant. 11.—Letters to the Rev. John Pye Smith, D. D. on the Sacrifice 
of Christ; occasioned by his Sermon, preached March 11, 1813, 
before the Patrons and Students of the Protestant Dissenting Aca- 
demy at Homerton. By W. J. Fox. London, Johnson, 1813, 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 


THESE letters are seven in number, and on the following 
topics.—‘ 1. On Sacrifices in general.—tI. On the application 
of sacrificial languzge to the death of Christ.—III. Propositions 
implied in the doctrine of satisfaction.— IV. Inconsistencies con- 
nected with the doctrine of satisfaction—V. Scriptural evidence 
for the doctrine of salvation by the free grace of God.—VI. 
Comparison of the moral tendency of the doctrines of satisfac- 
tion and free grace.--VII. Miscellaneous Observations.’ 

The author first disputes the description which Dr. Smith had 
given in his sermon of the nature, objects, and end of ancient 
sacrifices ; and he shows that the account of Dr. S. is not suf- 
ficiently comprehensive. The author particularly combats the 
notion of Dr. Smith, that sacrifices were designed as symbols or 
representations of the death of Christ. Sacrifices were not 
merely acts of supplication, but of thanksgiving ; and they con- 
sisted not merely of animal, but of vegetable offerings. 

‘In the whole compass ‘of sacred “history, from Adam to 
Moses, and from Moses to Malachi, we meet with no trace of 
any known connection between sacrifices and the vicarious suf- 
ferings of the promised Messiah. Ceremonial observances are 
brought into contrast with holiness of heart and life frequently, 
with a future and more valuable sacrifice, never.’ 

‘ Your hypothesis,’ continues Mr. Fox, in another place, 
‘ that the ancient sacrifices were designed representations of the 
death of Christ, has then to struggle with the following difficul- 
ties: being vegetable as well as animal, it obviously was not the 
general principle on which they were founded; their origin is 
unrecorded, and consequently their design is incapable of direct 
proof; the patriarchs, who offered them acceptably, do not ap- 
pear to have been conscious of any such reference; it is unsup- 
ported by the Levitical institutions; no mention of it occurs in 
the pious meditations of holy men of those ages; and when 
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they are represented as comparatively worthless, it is uniformly 
in reference, not to a future and greater sacrifice, but to mora 
obedience.’ 

In Letter If. Mr. Fox shows, that the passages in Scripture re- 
lative to the effects of Christ’s death are applied to the moral 
influences of that event. As secritices constituted such a large 
part of ihe ancient Mosaic ritual, and had consequently very 
generally affected the theolc.ical idiom of the Jews, it would 
have been a sort of prodigy, as it would have been a deviation 
from the great law of the association of ideas, if Jewish writers, 
in speaking of the New Dispensation of Christ, had not mingled 


what they said with the phraseology to which they had been- 


early accustomed in the school of Moses. But it is very re- 
markable how much less the language of Christ, in speaking of 
his improved scheme of religion, is tinctured with the idiom of 
the Jewish law, than that of St. Paul. The latter is for ever 
accominodating the Jewish phraseology to Christian notions; 
and has hence coutributed nota little to perplex modern com- 
mentators in their explanations of the Christian doctrine. - 

The author of these letters argues very legitimately in Letter 
III. that if we admit ‘ the doctrine of Satisfaction, we must 
* admit the consequences which may be fairly deduced from it, 
and the premises upon which it rests.’ 

The author thus begius his fourth letter to Dr. Smith. 

‘ A house divided against itself cannot stand; nor cana sys- 
tem of doctrines. If it can be shown that yours is inconsistent 
with itself, it will at least prove that a part of it must be relin- 
quished: it wiil prove that, considered as a whole, it is not the 
system of divine revelation. 

‘ The first contradiction which offers itself to notice is that, 
on your system, God pardons and punishes the very same offence. 
Christ has borne the guilt and punishment of believers, and - 
they are said to be forgiven. A debt is only once payable: a 
crime only once punishable. Let the principle of substitution 
be admitted; still the sinner cannot be required to suffer both 
in his surety ‘and his own person. If another for him has dis- 
charged the debt, sustained the curse, he need not implore his 
deliverance of the mercy of Gow, but may demand it from his 
justice. When a man tells me that God has forgiven his sins, 
aud in the same breath, that Christ endured, ia his stead, the 
punishment of those sins, he makes two assertions, either of 
which may perhaps be correct, but which cannot both be true.’ 

We adduce the following as another specimen of the manuer 
in which Mr. Fox argues with his antagonist. 

€ You have laboured bard to show that, although when Christ, 
who was God, suffered, God, who was Christ, did not suffer, yet 
the Divinity was not unconnected with those sufferings. What 
is the result of your exertions? That although only the human 
mature of the Messiah could suffer, yet that “ all the acts and 
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sufferings of that human nature, by reason of its union with the 
divine, come under a relative consideration very different from 
that which similar acts and sufferings could have in any mere 
man.” This union between the divine and human natures either 
was such as to preserve to each its separate consciousness, in 
which case it was the same in kind, though superior in degree, 
to that which the prophets possessed : br it must have given them 
but one individual consciousness; and if so, the Deity suffered. 
On the latter supposition your “ relative consideration” will not 
apply; on the formes, it will not be peculiar to Christ.’ 

‘ It is as necessary to the constitution of a human person that 
he should not have infinite knowledge, as that he should have 
rational powers. He who has the first is God; he who has not 
the latter may be a brute; neither can be properly aman. If 
Christ were God he could not be properly a man. If he were 
not man, he could not, on your own principles, make satisfaction 
to divine justice for the sins of men.’ 

We have not room for farther notice of this work; but the 
good sense merits our approbation. The rational Christian will 
be pleased by the perusal; and it may help to edify those who 
are irrational. 


Art. 12.—.4 Sermon on the Text of St. Matthew, Chap. 22, VF. 21. 
Render to Casar the things which are Casar’s, and to God the 
ikings which are God's; preached in the Bavarian and Spanish Ca- 
thalic Chapels, London, on Sundays the Second and Ninth of May, 
1813. By the Rev. Peter Gandolphy, Author of the Two Letters 
to Dr. Marsh. Printed by request. London, Keating, 1813, Ato. 
is. 


IN this sermon, Mr. Gandolphy-has marked out the line of 
separation between the spiritual jurisdiction of the church and 
the civil power of the state. The reverend author disclaims the 
infallibility of the pope with as much zeal as any Protestant 
could wish. ‘ Popes,’ says he, ‘ are but individual members of 
the church, and no ways privileged against the common pas- 
sions or failings of human nature, which will find their way to 
the sanctuary as well as to the throne, There is no article of 
the Catholic faith which teaches that Popes are either immacu- 
late, or infallible. Sinners like ourselves, my Brethren, they 
have even been deposed by the church of which they formed 
the head.’ All this is so far right, and as it should be. But 
Mr. Gandolphy proceeds as follows. ‘ It is not to Popes ex- 
clusively, my Brethren, I wish you clearly to understand me, 
but to the Universal Church, to the body of its pastors, whether 
collected or dispersed, that we look for infallibility in doctrine’ 
Now the sagacious author must certainly be aware that, if no 
pastor of the church, singly, be exempt from error, all the pas- 
tors put together cannot be infallible. Infallibility cannot arise 
out of a congregated mass of fallible persons. Where a church 
er council is fallible individually, it cannot be infallible in the 
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aggregate. The more fallible persons you bring together to decide 
on any particular doctrine, you do not proportionally diminish 
the chances ofa wrong decision. As no church, therefore,whether 
Romish or Protestant, has or can have any infallible mode of 
determining what doctrines are true, and what false, this 
proves the necessity of allowing the right of private 
judgment, in matters of theological opinion. This right is 
the Great CHARTER OF PROTESTANTISM; and it matters 
not whether it be taken away by a pope, or a council, or an as- 
sembly of Divines, or a body of articles, Where it is not al- 
lowed without limitation or restraint, there PROTESTANTISM 
may exist in name, but the reality is vanished ; and the substance 
gone. But to return to Mr. Gandolphy. We entirely assent to 
what he says about the loyalty of the Catholics in the worst of 
times; and though we do not coincide with him in opinion re- 
specting the infallibility even of a General council, yet we 
respect him as a Catholic for the following declaration. 

* Had the Pontiff himself, however, landed, you will say, upon 
our shores, as @ priest, and a Catholic, would you have dared to 
resist his mandate? The very child that learns his catechism 
can distinguish for you, my Brethren, between the spiritual and 
temporal authorities of the Pope ;—the one essential to the cha- 
racter of Chief Pastor, the other mercly accidental. 1 answer, 
therefore, my duty would have taught me to preach up opposition 
against him, as an enemy to my sovervign and country: and had 
I been a Catholic prince, I would have carried war to the very 
gates of his capital. But there, though I behold him, by the 
fate of war, despoiled of all priucely dignity and confined in a 
dungeon, still would I revere him as the vicar of Jesus Christ 
and the Universal Head of the Universal Church.’ 

As far as the Protestant adheres to the fundamental principle 
of the large denomination of Christians to which he belongs, the 
leading difference between him and the Catholic is, that the first 
forms his creed upon inquiry; and the last takes it upon trust, 
The one acknowledges no guide in matters of faith but his own 
reasonable conviction ; the other abandons his belief to the deci- 
sions of a general’council, The one is governed more by reason, 
the other by authority. But, in proportion as intellectual im- 
provement becomes more diffused and scriptural knowledge more 
general, we trust the Catholic will more and more assimilate to 
the Protestant, in allowing the right of private judgment even in 
matters of faith, and of taking for bis motto in matters of theo- 
logical opinion as well as in opinions of other kinds, 

Nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri, 


Arr. 13.—A Letter to the Rev. T. Watson; occasioned by his Pam- 
phiet entitled ‘“* Evangelical Principles exemplified.” By George 
Young. London, Baynes, 1813, 8vo. 1s. 


THIS rejoinder of Mr. Young, like his former work, exhibits 
much force and causticity of remark. But, as the true spirit of 
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religion is not one of strife but of peace and good will, we are 
always sorry to see theological controversy degenerate into any 
thing like personal altercation, 


POETRY. 


Arr. 14.—The Shannon and the Chesapeake, a Poem. London, Cra- 
dock, 1813. 


THE glorious conduct of the Shannon in the engagement 
with the Chesapeake is well worthy of being celebrated in verse, 
If Tyrteus had been living, he could hardly have chosen a sub- 
ject of more, resplendent heroism for his song. The present 
writer has not the energy of the Grecian bard; but he bas some 
merit in attempting, what he has failed in executing so success- 
fully as we could wish. 


Art 15.—Gaul, King of Ragah, a Tragic Drama, in Three Parts. 
London, Rickman, 1813. 


This is ‘ the first effort of an infant muse, on the side of re- 
ligion and virtue.’ As the age of the writer is so tender and the 
intention so good, we shall not stay to cavil at particular detects, 
but shall regard the performance, like the buds of spring, as the 
promise both of flowers and fruit. But, if the author composes 
more tragedies, we would recommend him not to let them jingle 
in rhyme. ‘The flimsiness of the French language caunct sup- 
port the dignity of blank verse; nor can an English tragedy well 
be written so as to interest, if it be written in rhyme. Rhyme 
gives to dialogue, at least in our language, too much the appear- 
ance of burlesque for the seriousness and pathos of the Tragic 
muse. 


Art. 16,—The Rival Chiefs; or, The Batile of the Boyne, a Poem, ~ 
in Six Books. London, Underwood, 1813. 


TO those who love jingling verse, and, at the same time, do 
not care much about the absence of sense, we beg leave to re- 
commend the Battle of the Boyne. The author pays Mr. Walter 
Scott the compliment of taking Marmion for his model; and 
he also tells us, at the close of his introduction, that he dedi- 
cates his poem to the ‘ Sweet Minstrel of the North.” We very 
much doubt whether the Northern Minstrel wili thank the au- 
thor of the Battle of the Boyne for the favour of dedicating to 
him such a farrago of duiness and insipidity. We must confess, 
that for our own parts we should not feel » uch gratified by such 
mark of the author’s admiration and esteem. 


Ant. 11.—Bliimchen der Einsamkeit. Von Christian Ludwig Reissig, 
Ritimeister der K, K. Oesterreichischen armee, &e, &c. London, 
Boosey, 1813, 12mo, 


THESE are very pretty poems, and will prove an acceptable 
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present to the readers of German. They are easy and unaffect- 
ed; and exhibit much delicacy of sentiment and expression, 
without insipidity or extravagance. 


NOVELS. 


Art. 18.—The Curate and his Daughter,a CornishTale. By Elizabeth 
Isabella Spence, Author of Summer Excursions; A Caledonian Ex- 
cursion; The Nobility of the Heart; The Wedding Day, &e. &c., 
in3 Vols. London: Longman, 1813. 

Miss SPENCE has given us a very interesting little history in 
‘ the Curate and his Daughter,’ from which a moral may be 
deduced which will be found of no sniall service to many young 
women of a romantic turn of mind, or a too sensitive beart, who 
frequently lay the foundation of their own future discomfort, if 
not ruin, by yielding with too little consideration to what is called 
a first impression. Blinded by passion, they perhaps forsake a 
parent’s for a lover’s arms, before they well know their own 
hearts or the disposition of the man to whom, with improvident 
rashness, they confide their future destiny. 

This story ends very happily ; and just as it should do, except 
that we are not quite satisfied with the destination of so agree- 
able and gentlemanly a personage as Sir Charles Dashwood. And 
we feel almost inclined to quarrel with Miss Spence, for making 
the most sensible and deserving man of her party wear the wil- 
low. This is not just; this is not generous; and, therefore, we 
do advise, that Miss Spence will again draw upon the well-fur- 
nished bank of her fancy, and, in another tale, produce an amia- 
ble and accomplished young woman that will prove an agreeable 
help-mate for the discarded Baronet, who is sighing away his 
soul in the island of Madeira. 

Miss Spence has interspersed many judicious and feeling re- 
marks in these little volumes, without making them vapid or 
dull. She seems aware, as every sensible woman must be, of 
the danger of making music one of the first points of female 
education. Sir Charles Dashwood speaks our sentiments, when 
he answers Mrs. Aldersay’s extravagant disquisition on the opera. 
We shall extract his opinions for the sake of their good sense, 
as well as a specimen of the work itself. 

‘ I am almost afraid, madam,’ said Sir Charles, ‘ to confess, I 
should not be sorry to see the opera put down altogether ; though 
I acknowledge, with you, the music is highly grateful to every 
person of taste; yet, even taste may become vitiated from the 
prevalence of fashion. The luxury and extravagance of the age 
are now carried to such excess: we lavishly confer thousands on 
foreigners and spies, (the hirelings of a most ruthless enemy) 
whilst our honest men and women are sinking under imdigence 
with fine talents, which rather prove their misfortune for want of 
adequate encouragement, than, as was intended, their means of 
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support. “Is it necessary,” continued he, “ allow me to ask, to 
instruct young women of fashion in the accomplishment of music, 
as if they were to become public performers? Those, of an infe- 
rior class, might apply their time to more advantage. 1am, at 
this n coment, acquainted with some girls, whose parents are far 
from rich, that pay Tremazzani a guinea, for only three quarters 
ofan hour, to instruct them to sing, with very ordinary voices ; 
and more than six hours of a day is lavished to the practice of 
music. What sort of wives do you imagine these women are to 
make men of moderate fortunes? for, as they are very plain, it 
cannot be an attraction to any coxcomb of fashion.’ 

It is a melancholy truth, indeed, that young women are now 
educated more for show, than for usefulness; and the majority 
are certainly more fit for performers in a bullet at the Opera 
House, or for bravura singets at the Hanover-square Rooms, 
than for sensible companions to their husbands, or for instructive 
mothers to their children. But things are turned topsy turvy in 
these days: for, as Mrs. Aldersay exclaims— 

‘ No person of fashion, now, leaves London till August. Don’t 
you know that things are quite reversed? We spend all the win- 
ter in the country, and all the summer here. It is perfectly 

othic to reside on your own domain ; when, formerly, the no- 
bility were so extravagant to keep open house. We are grown 
wiser in this age: we live only for ourselves; and turn every 
thing to the best advantage. Our houses, when we don’t inha- 
bit them, are let to the highest bidder ; no matter whom, if it is 
but let. Our very carriages we convert into stage-coaches. Nay, 
the master is so condescending as to drive his own men; and, 
whilst they are idly rolling at their ease, he endures all the fa- 
tigue of coachmanship. I would advise vour ladyship to havea 
dicky-box to your coach, to convey you even out of town. 
« Never,” cried Lady Seyntaubyne, with indignation; ‘ it is my 
pride to preserve our old fashioned respectable customs.’ If 
every person had kept their proper place, we should have had no 
revolutions in Europe. But equality is a fine thing: we feel the 
blessed effects of it. I drive my coach and six, and will drive 
it as long as I live. It becomes the wife of a British nobleman 
to do so. In my house, you should know the footman from his 
master, if it had one. None of your servants out of livery, aping 
gentlemen, nor ladies-maids, drest unbecoming their station. It 
is an excellent idea of some Scotch Countess, I don’t know her 
name, who dresses all her female domestics ina uniform of tartan 
stuff. 1 think when | return into Cornwall, all mine shall wear 
camblet.’ 

Such are the different changes which time and fashion have 
made in our mode of living, though we should not wish to be 
quite so antiquated as the old Lady Seyntaubyne, nor quite so 
outré as our fashionable four-in-hand of the present day. 

‘Though we were much gratified by the perusal of this per- 
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formance of Miss Spence, we cannot forbear from expressing our 
surprise at the numerous typographical erfors by which the pages 
are slurred; and which, we trust, will be cofrected in a second 
edition of her Cornish Tale. 


Arr. 19.—Mount Erin, an Irish Tale, in2 Vals. By Matilda Potter: 
London: Souter, 1813, 10s. 6d. 


This is the age for Irish tales, and tales of every descriptiott, 
Some merry, some stupid, some herrible, and many vulgar, meet 
our eye. We have been absolutely overwhelmed with lrish 
priests, O’ Neils, O’Kellys, O Connors, O'Connels, and half a 
thousand other great O-——s, who ail trace their origin trom one 
ef the first kings of sweet Ireland, and of course are all famed 
for deeds of arms, deeds of virtue, and every other deed beside. 
There is, however, one great resource an author has in writing 
an Irish story, for if, as may possibly be the case, he now and then 
feel himself guilty of dulness, as he proceeds, he has nothing else 
to do but introduce a blundering Paddy, who is good nature and 
fidelity personified, and all is right again, In ‘ Mount Erin,’ 
Miss Potter has very sensibly avoided all national vulgarisms, 
and has favoured us with a very elegant, pleasing, and interest- 
ing little tale. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Arr 20.—The Works of Damiano, Ruy-Lopez, and Salvio, on the 
Game of Chess, Translated and Arranged; with Remarks, Ob- 
servations, and copious Notes on the Games. Containing also se~ 
veral original Games and Situations by the Editor. To which are 
added, The Elements of the Art of playing without seeing the Board. 
By J. H.Sarrait, Author of a Treatise on Chess, and Professor of 
the Game. London: Boosey, 1813, 8vo. 12s. 


Mr. SARRATT has provided a rich repast for the lovers of 
chess in the present publication. A translation of the works of 
Damiano, Ruy-Lopez, and Salvio, will be a very acceptable pre- 
sent not only to the student who is learning, but to them who 
have attained a considerable proficiency in the knowledge of 
this interesting game. 


Ant. 21.—4 Hebrew Grammar in the English Language, by Joseph 
Samuel C. F. Frey. Editor of Van Der Hooght’s Hebrew Bibdie. 
London : Gale Sve. 16s. 6d. 


THE author of the present grammar is a convert from Juda- 
ism to Christianity. He has been in the habit of teaching He- 
brew amongst persons of his own nation; and subsequently 
amongst Christians. The grammar, which he has now publish. 
ed, is the result of his own professional labours as a teacher; 
and he says that he has availed himself of the labours of otters 
in the ‘ Hebrew, Latin, English, and German languages.’ Each 
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chapter of the grammar is followed by exercises adapted to the 
preceding rules. This is a useful part of the work. In order 
to facilitate the pronunciation, the author has shewn how the 
Hebrew words are pronounced by corresponding sounds in the 
English. 


Art. 22.—The Age We Live In. A Fragment. Dedicated to every 
young Lady of Fashion. London: Lackington, 1813. Price 6s. 


THIS fragment is supposed to be the journal of a young lady 
of fashion who, having sprained her ancle, (we presume in 
dancing, for her ladyship frequently expresses her fondness for 
that fashionable exercise) is confined to her dressing-room for a 
great length of time,which confinement, as we are led to suppose 
by her account, brings on other complaints which finally puta 
period to her existence. Her ladyship, being at a loss how 
to amuse herself, and being tired of the sameness of letter-writ- 
ing, determines to amuse herself by retracing, in the form of a 
journal, the events of the last year. The following are her lady- 
ship’s notions on the amusing practice of duelling. 

‘Last year, now I think of it, there was a duel, and poor M— 
was obliged tofly. I declare it was a shame: for M— was the 
handsomest man intown. His antagonist, by the bye, was a 
very elegant dancer, and made a charming partner; so that we 
lost two beaux at once, that, to do them justice, we could very 
ill spare. That is the worst of duelling. If either happens to 
be killed you lose the other into the bargain; and in such a case 
as this it is a serious loss. Now if they. would but fight with- 
out killing each other, it would be of no consequence at all, I 
should like a duel every day; for certainly it makes a pleasant 
stir in the world; or if only the old and ugly ones were to be 
killed, I should not care; but to take off two such charming 
men as M— and St. L—, ’tis abominable! I wish somebod 
would challenge that wretch Sir John, and just take one leg off, 
and then they would be both out of my way; for if ever I set 
my heart upon dancing with any particular person, he is sure to 
come and preventme. Iam determined, if ever my ancle gets 
well, that | will stand upon ceremony no longer, but refuse him 
flat at once. There are two or three more frumps, that I should 
like amazingly to be improved by the help of a bullet or a few 
shot. For instance, that fop Colonel T—, who likes to hear no 
one talk but himself; I would pepper one side. of his tongue 
with a little lead, and that would help to steady it, and give 
more weight to what he says. Lord Charles D— should have 
his head set, straight with a bullet, for he is always twisting it 
over one shoulder or the other to look at his beautiful eyes in 
the glass. Sir Francis X— should have the tip of his elbow 
grazed, just enough to make the joint stiff, and then he could 
not always be picking his teeth. I would have fingers and 
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thumbs shot off by hundreds; and then there would be a chance 
of getting rid of that filthy practice of taking snuff. Iam de- 
termined never to marry a snuff-taker ; of all creatures, they are 
the most odious. I prefer a monkey to a snuff-taker.—I mean a 
real monkey; I think they are fifty times more human and civi- 
lized ; even an ourang-outang is more bearable than a man who 
takes snuff.’ 

Her ladyship seoms to have a very serviceable idea of duelling. 

She thinks that, when managed under her ladyship’s directions, 
it would cure those ‘ 
‘of bad habits who were worth mending, and kill those that 
were not: so that, in the course of time, mankind would be a 
little bearable. But it should bea penalty fora good dancer to 
either give or accepta challenge. O, how painful my ancle is! 
I shall never dance again!” 

Amongst the disagreeables of life, of which her ladyship enu- 
merates many, first and foremost on the list, is having a bad pen 
without being able to mend it. She then communicates the fol- 
lowing discovery which she made of a right reverend bishop’s 
accomplishments in this department. 

‘ The Bishop of * *** made us a morning call, and hearing 
me spesk ofthe distress I was in, (for a good pen) his lordship 
very politely offered to make me one. I was ashamed to refuse, 
but was in a terrible pucker, lest my writing should look like 
part of asermon; but to my joy and surprize, it ran on so 
glibly, that you would imagine the maker of it had been used to 
write nothing but notes of compliment all his life. I am deter- 
mined henceforth always to pick out a bishop to mend my 
pens, they all visit at our house, that is one good thing; and, 
though there are some cross ones among them, they will not 
surely be so uncivil as to refuse a poor invalid, who can move 
nothing but her fingers. I must spare the near-sighted ones. 
When [ want to write a letter to court, I'll apply to one of their 
graces; for ifa bishop’s pen writes so well, what must not an 
archbishop’s do? I should think it would write of its own ac- 
cord without head or fingers.’ 

Such are specimens of the above fragment. 


Art. 23.—Delectus sententiarum Grecarum, ade Usum Tironum ae. 
commodatus; cum Notulis et Lexico. Londini: In Aédibus Val- 
pianis; Venit apud Longman. 1813. 12mo. 


THIS work is admirably contrived for initiating the young 
scholar in the knowledge of the Greek language. The senten- 
ces are judiciously selected ; and the directions and explana- 


tions at the end are well adapted to facilitate the improvement of 
the pupil, | 
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Arr. 24.—A practical Treatise on the Globes: Containing a most 
extensive Variety of (reblems, number of which are entirely New, 
Exercises for ihe Student, Names and Situations of the Constella- 
tions, a Catalogue of all the principal Stars, with their Positions 
newly calculated, and a Description of the different Appcarances of 
the [Heavens at every Hour of the Night throughout the whole 
Year. By W. A. Bellenger, Juthor of a Dictionary of Idioms, 
“Modern Conversation, Fables, &c. London: Sherwood, 1813, 
12mo. 6s. 


Mr. BELLENGER does not make any pretensions to origin- 
ality in the present treatise; but it is well  methodised for the 
purposes of practical instruction, and the problems are numerous 
and useful. 


Art. 25.—The whole Duty of Constables, containing Instructions to 
Constables, petty Constables, Headboroughs, Tything-men, &c. in 
the several particulars of their Gffice. By a Magistrate of the 
County of Norfolk. To which is added, by ithe same, an Analysis 
of ihe 1 aw of Setilements, for the Use of Magistrates, Solicitors, 
and Parish Uficers. Norwich: Stevensen. London: Scatcherd, 
1813, 8vo. 2s. 


A CONSTABLE is such an important agent in the subor- 
dinate mechanism of society, that his duties cannot be too accu- 
rately defined or too generally undertood. ‘The magistrate, to 
whom we are indebted for the present compilation, appears to 
have collected his information from the best authorities: and 
he has arranged it in alphabetical order,which is the best for 
ready reference and easy consultation. ‘The analysis of the 
law of settlements at the end, is a useful addition to the 


work. 


Arr. 26.—4n Essay on Average; and on other Subjects connected 
with the Contract of Marine Insurance. Dedicated, by permission, 
do the Commiiice for managing the Affairs at Lloyd’s. By Robert 
Stevens of Lioyd’s. London: Richardson, 1813. Svo. 


THIS essay treats of a subject of great importance, and in- 
volving interests of great variety and magnitude particularly in 
this country at the present period. Many millions of British 
property are continually afloat on the ocean, both the owners 
and the insurers of which are immediately interested in the sub- 
ject before us; but that subject is, in itself, so intricate and 
embraces such a variety of details that it would be almost impos- 
sible for us to do it justice within the narrow limits of a review, 
And, indeed, if we were to discuss it at length, it would be 
almost impossible to render it attractive to any but mer- 
chants, ship-owners, or underwriters, for whose instruction it is 
particularly designed. But though the subject is one of great 
complexity and embarrassment, we feel it our duty to state that 
Mr. Stevens has simplified it as much as possible, and explain- 
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ed his meaning so as to be intelligible to any moderate capacity. 
He, who reads this essay, will find that the author has the ta- 
lent of developing his ideas with great perspicuity and precision, 
which is particularly necessary in a discussion of this difficult 
and uninviting kind. We have but few writers on the practice 
of insurance. We wish that we had wore, as the discussion of 
the subject through the medium of the press, might have served 
to settle some points which still remain in that state of fluctu- 
ating ambiguity which is more favourable to expensive litiga- 
tion than to the real interests of the merchant and the under- 
writer. 

Insurance branches out into a multiplicity of questions ; 
the discussion of which requires not only a mind well stored 
with the broad principles of equity, but-furnished with great 
acuteness of intellectual sicht and superior nicety of discrimi- 
nation. To make a code of laws upon the subject so compre- 
hensive, and, at the same time, so minute as to be applicable to 
every particular case would, as the author suggests, be proba- 
bly impracticable. But it would be very possible to make a 
much nearer approximation to fixed ond definite rules suited ta 
the mass of individual cases and consequently more adapted for 
a pacific medium between merchants, ship-owners, and under- 
writers, than are, at present, established in this country, where 
they are more requisite than in any other part of the world. 
Mr. Stevens appears to have bestowed a good deal of pains upon 
the execution of the present work ; nor has he laboured in vain ; 
for it is a valuable performance on the subject of which it 
treats. 

We are equally surprised with Mr. Stevens that the collec. 
tion of maritime edicts and customs, called Id Consolato del 
Mare of which there are versions in most of the European lan- 
guages, has not yet been translated into English. A French 
trans!ation was published in 1808. There is a valuable note 
of Grotius on this work in his Treatise de Jure Belli ac Pacis, 
p- 661. Ed Barbeyrac Amstel. 1720. 


Arr. 27.—Review of some important Passages in the late Administra- 
tion of Sir G. H. Barlow, Bart. at Madrass. Comprehending the 
Details relative to his interference in the Trials of certain Persons 
convicted of Forgery and Conspiracy in the King’s Supreme Court’ | 
of Judicature at that Presidency. By Charles Marsh, Esq. JU. P. 
Second Edition. Black, 1813, Svo. 9s. 


WE have not much space to afford to the discussion of the 
particular merits or defects of Sir G. Barlow’s admiuistratign at 
Madrass. But we are still unwilling to pass without all notice 
the respectable work which Mr. Marsh has produced on parti- 
cular parts of that administration. To some of these we have 
adverted in preceding numbers of our Review. Mr. Marsh has 
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reprobated the conduct of Sir G. Barlow with great severity ; 
and we must own, that that severity appears to have arisen, as 
if uninfluenced by less worthy considerations, out of the facts 
of the case. Acerbity of diction may be the effect of natural 
temper, but no honest man will let personal enmity incite him to 
misrepresent facts, or to attack even an adyersary with un- 
founded obloquy and malicious calumnies, No tendency of this 
kind is apparent in this work of Mr. Marsh; and we give him 
full credit for not having sacrificed truth to the feeling of indig- 
nation. 

In reviewing the administration of Sir G. Barlow, the most 
prominent feature is that part of his conduct, which certainly 

rovoked, though it did not justify the mutiny which took place 
in the army. Military men are net readily incited to mutiny. 
They are trained up in habits of unconditional obedience, which 
they do not easily relinquish; and when met are led to act in 
direct opposition to lon established babits, and to what, in this 
instance, may be called professional feelings aud_ sentiments, it 
is an indubitable proof, that the impulse has been more than 
usually strong, and the excitement of the wost violent kind, 
The mutiny of the army, therefore, at Madrass, would appear, 
on the first view of it, without taking the particular circum- 
stances of the case into consideration, to reflect blame on the 
folly or the temerity of the goverument. Lut when we come to 
examine the details of the transaction, to trace the series of ag- 
gressions which led to the final catastrophe in the insurrection of 
of the military, we behold in the measures of the administration 
at Madrass a tissue of weakness and indiscretion, of precipita- 
tion and rashes: which naturally influenced, and, indeed, almost 
necessarily pr auced the events which followed. A little more 
pliability of tm er, and a little less degree of Lauteur on the 
part of Sir G, Barlow, would probably have prevented the ge- 
neral disgust and resentment amongst the military which were 
the precursors of their disobedience to the civil power. But 
when a little mind is invested with power, it is usually actuated 
by an irritable jealousy of official importance; and whilst it 
exacts the most minute deference from others, s* is not equally 
prompt in showing any deference to others in iciurn. The cha- 
racter of Sir G. Ba rlow, as it is thrown out into prominent view 
from the surface of the transactions which are censured in this 
work of Mr. Marsh, appears to have been splenetic and intrac- 
table. The first act_of indiscretion was continually made worse 
by the pertinacity which led to a second, and so on to a third, till 
an accumulation of affronts and indignities was heape* on the 
military, which they, at last, wanted patience to endure. A 
greater mind than that of Sir G. Barlow would have been more 
conciliating, for a greater mind would have scorned to exact the 
minutie of deference and respect, over the omission of 
which an inferior intellect broods, as if the neglect were the 
annihilation of its dignity or endangered the basis of its power. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We received a Letter from Mr. Blair at the beginning 
of the Month, which we have accidentally mislaid, but.in 
which we believe he requested us to state that the Offer 
which we mentioned at p. 110 of our Number for July, 
to print the Rhenish. Version of the New Testament to be 
distributed amongst the indigent Part of the Catholic Body, 
was not made by what is commonly called The Bible Society, 
but by a Society of Independent Protestants. 





